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Time for Another Change 
In Report Cards? 


An Experiment with More 


Specific Reports to Parents 


For many years we have been jug- 
gling our grading systems in the ele- 
mentary school to find the means that 
is most objective and that best fits the 
purpose for which we grade children. 
At one time schools sent home periodic 
report cards indicating by percentage 
points (the maximum grade being 100) 
each 
No one on the teaching staff 
that a child 
with a grade of 75 in arithmetic had 


the achievement of the child in 
subject. 
ever believed, however, 
learned three-fourths of the work, or 
that one with a grade of 100 knew all 
that was to be mastered in the subject. 
No teacher, I assume, was presumptu- 
ous enough to feel that the material pre- 
sented to the class invariably involved 
all that was to be required in the sub- 
ject at that grade level and that a child 
deserved 100. 


Yet parents, no doubt, interpreted 


who mastered all of it 


grades in this way. 

Partly eliminating the hairsplitting 
involved in determining by such a sys- 
tem whether a child deserved a grade 
of §2 or 83, the Chicago Public Schools 
in the 1930's used a letter grade sys- 
tem of /& for excellent, G for good, A 
for average, P for 


poor, and F for 


failure. The problem of converting 


nuimber grades as earned on assign 
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ments and tests into letter grades was 
inherent in this system. Here too, as 
in the case of number grades, the ob- 
jectivity of the teacher (or the lack of 
it) was a determinant in the grade sent 
home. Also, the range which each of 
the grades had to encompass kept par- 
ents in doubt as to whether, for ex- 
ample, a grade of F meant that a child 
had accomplished absolutely nothing, or 
that his work had come within a mere 


single point of passing. 
§ g 


Earlier Methods Ignore 
Individual Differences 

Both of the above-mentioned grading 
methods had an obvious defect in that 
grades were based arbitrarily upon the 
quality and quantity of work in each 
subject. Each child who met an artifi- 


Educators have been struggling for 
years to improve their methods of report- 
ing pupil progress to parents. Too fre- 
quently, according to this article, parents 
have had no real idea of just what 
their children had learned and in what 
specifically they were weak. Mr. Pollak, 
principal at the Coonley School, here 
relates the way in which his school is 
attempting to remedy this deficiency and 
indicates that a method may have been 
found. 





cial standard received an acceptable 
did 


Individual ability was 


grade; each one who not was 


marked down. 
ignored. 
Widespread 


gence testing emphasized the need for 


acceptance of intelli- 
grading on an individual basis, and the 
Chicago schools met this need with a 
report card that graded EF for working 
efficiently (in terms of the child’s ca- 
pacity), N for not working efficiently, 
and C for not working efficiently, but 
showing improvement. The primary 
advantage of grading upon individual 
ability that the child 


with less than normal ability was not 


was, of course, 


constantly frustrated by being asked 


to meet standards beyond his reach. 


Do We Misinform 

Slow Learners’ Parents? 
The disadvantage was that the grade 

indication of 


gave practically no ac- 


tual achievement; an E (working effi- 
ciently) on the report card of a fifth 


grader with a mental age of 


seven 
vears looked the same on the record as 


the / 


capable of, and was doing, eighth grade 


given the fifth grader who was 


work. 
Although all agreed that every child 


should achieve some measure of suc 


cess, many educators were concerned 
with the question “Are we justified in 
child to that 


will be good enough? 


leading every believe 
‘doing his best’ 
Do we realistically prepare a child for 
life when we say, ‘If 


you can do only 
one hour’s work in a day and do it, 
you will receive the same pay as the 
person who can do, and does, eight 
hours’ work?’ ”’ 

Chicago’s present report card, intro- 
duced in 1947, uses a combination of 


grades which takes into consideration 
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both individual ability and grade level 
expectations: grades of excellent and 
good indicate those levels of achieve- 
ment in relation to grade level stand- 
ards, fair represents acceptable progress 
“all factors considered,” and a grade 
of unsatisfactory is given when poor 
work is produced as a result of lack 
of application on the part of the pupil. 


Shortcomings of 
Present Practice 

Most people involved are aware of 
the fact that, although the present sys- 
tem has merit, the abuse of the system 
makes it inadequate also. The re- 
port card specifically states the recom- 
mended interpretation for each grade, 
variations in 


yet the interpretation 


seem to be limited only by the number 


of people who record and read a grade. 

Although excellent is to be given to 
the “pupil who has produced an ex- 
ceedingly high quality of work,” teach- 
ers still give grades of E — or E+. 
black U’s. 
Parents demand G’s or E’s because the 


Some give red U’s and 
child works hard; teachers sometimes 
give these grades for only this reason 
or simply because the child deserves a 
reward for good behavior. Parents often 
complain that poor grades are the re- 
the 
teacher; at times these complaints are 


sult of personality clashes with 


based upon fact. Finally, even when 


a teacher adheres to the recommenda- 
tions on the report card, the grade is 
at best a subjective judgment which 
can be quite different when given by 
another. 

What, then, is the answer’ Parent 


interviews? Individual letters? These 


have proven to be either too time- 


consuming to be practical or — when 
detailed 


report cards. 


less as inadequate as the 
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Communication of Achievement 
Not Effectively Accomplished 


Report cards now in use in the Chi- 


cago 


e the 


Public Schools specifically indi- 
child’s 


social habits, work and study habits, 


ca shortcomings as to 
and health and safety habits. Attend- 
ance also is specifically indicated. It 
is only in the area of academic achieve- 
that 
cation is, 


ment the home-school communi- 
as it always has been, be- 
clouded in many instances to the point 


Why 


haven’t we approached the problem with 


of almost complete obscurity. 
the ultimate purpose of the report card 
in mind? 


Our objective is not to give a reward 
or punishment to the child who achieves 
or does not achieve; the mastery of the 
work is presumably its own reward. 
We don’t want each child working to 
outdo his peers; supposedly we aim 
toward preservation of peace rather 
than provocation of conflict. We surely 
do not want to encourage the child who 
is incapable of 


recognizing correct 


change at the newsstand to think that 
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How do we indicate his 
achievement—or lack of it? 


his arithmetic achievement can be called 
successful, thus insuring his complete 
disillusionment when he tries to earn 
a living? What then is our purpose? 
Is it not to inform parents of what a 
child has achieved? 


Assuming that this is our purpose, 
do we inform parents by placing an 
arbitrary number or letter tag on five 
weeks of work —a tag that is intended 
to convey one value by the teacher who 
gives it, but is understood as another 
by the child, by the parent, by the prin- 
cipal, by the next teacher, and by the 
next school ? 


Individual Sheets Record 
Specific Achievement 

At Coonley Elementary School we 
have tried using what may be the least 
complicated means of informing par- 
ents: merely telling them what the child 
has achieved. 

To facilitate this, a series of mimeo- 
graphed sheets has been prepared for 
each subject at each grade level. The 


sheet for 3A arithmetic, for example, 
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JOHN C. 


COONLEY SCHOOL 


Pupil Achievement Sheet 


Pupil 


Science - 7th grade 


Date and teacher's initials indicate complete understanding and application of the 


principles involved in the respective items: 


NATURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE 


Earth's atmosphere as a mixture 
of gases which can be identified by tests. 


Atmosphere as it exists in layers 
of varying density. 


Heat influences weirfht, pressure, 
expansion and buoyency of the air. 


How the unequal heating of the 
earth's surface results in differences of 
air masses. 


How different substances absorb 
and reflect heat differently. 


How the water cycle affects the 
life of plants and animals. 


Weather reflects the changes that 
occur in the troposphere. 


Cloud forms vary in different 
kinds of weather. 


Disturbances of the air. 


Variations of climate in differ- 
ent regions. 


Producing artificial weather 
changes. 


MECHANICS OF SOLIDS, LIQUIDS, AND CASES 
: Liquids,solids, and gases have 
weight. 


Liquids and gases exert force 
anc pressure. 


Liquids seek their own level. 


Portion of a typical 
lists each of the learning areas recom- 
mended in the Chicago Public Schools’ 
for Viathemati $ for 


Teaching Guide 


grade 3A. Other sheets do the same 
for language arts, social studies, and so 
on. (See the sample items on the sev- 


enth grade science achievement sheet 
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Matter is anything that has mass 
and/or weight and occupies space; energy 
is the capacity to do work and is inher- 
ent in all natter. 


Matter and energy depend upon 
atomic structure, the essence of which is 
electrical. 


Matter and energy are interconverti- 
bie; the amount of energy and matter in 
the universe is constant. 


Energy appears in many forms which 
are interconvertible. 


The interaction of ratter and en- 
ergy is constantly changing the universe. 
LEARNING ABOUT SOME OF THE SYSTEMS IN OUR 
BODIES AND THEIR INTERDEPENDENCY 


How our skeletal system serves 
the human body. 


The four ways in which the circu- 
latory system serves the human body. 


How the respiratory system operates. 
How the digestive system cperates. 


How foods are broken down 
ent parts of the digestive system. 


in differ- 
How the excretory system removes 
wastes from the body. 


How our nervous system controls 
bodily activity. 


LIFE PROCESSES OF PLANTS AND MAN 


Providing cells with food for 
growth, repair, and energy. 


Achievement Sheet) 


As a child 


indicated by a particular item on the 


above. ) masters material 


achievement sheet, the teacher writes 


the date initials the entry. 


The 


achievement test 


most recent standardized 
score with the date 


of the examination is also entered on 
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the achievement sheets as well as the 


attendance record and the behavior 
traits of the child, the latter appearing 


on the social studies sheet. 


A place for comments is provided 
where the teacher may indicate essen- 
tials supposedly mastered previously, 
but no longer retained ; achievements of 
brighter children beyond those expected 
of the average; and limited expectancy 
of slower pupils. A class master sheet 
for each subject may be used by the 
teacher to eliminate constant handling 
of individual sheets. From time to time 
the teacher transfers this record to the 
individual sheets which are used as the 


basis for reports to parents. 


Base Report Procedures 
On Achievement Sheets 


The method or combination of meth- 
ods used for the actual report to the 
parents has been left to the discretion 
of the individual teacher. Four differ- 
ent plans have recently been used at 
Coonley to inform parents of the child’s 
achievements. Some teachers have sent 


duplicate achievement sheets home. 
This plan has both the virtues and vices 
of being detailed and specific. A second 
method has been a summary in letter 
form of the work accomplished and un- 
accomplished for the marking period. 
This is of course based on the achieve- 


ment sheets. 


\ third form of report is a list of 
the material presented in class with a 
the 


child has not mastered sufficiently well. 


check next to each item which 


Below is a copy of such a report sent 
by a teacher of 1B children to their 


parents : 


December, 1959 


Dear Parents: 


The following shows the work your child 
has covered to this date. A check indicates 
need for improvement. 

A. Language and Reading 

1. Speaks clearly and in sentences 


2. Reads his basic reader in school 
3 


Handles silent reading, work-type 
seat work 
Reads pre-primers at home for 
fluency 
Prints the large and small alpha- 
bet letters and copies sentences 
from board 

Numbers 

1. Counts to 50 

2. Copies numbers to 50 

3 


Understands and reads 1 through 
10 


Knows 
third) 


5. Makes change from a nickel 


ordinals, (first, second, 


You are welcome to come and discuss 
your child’s work; make an appointment 
for any morning at 8:30. 

Yours 


very truly, 





Teacher 


Date c 


Please sign and return: 


Discuss Achievement 
Records with Parents 

The means of reporting which seems 
to have met with most success is the 
one in which parents — individually, in 
small groups, or by entire classes — are 
invited to the classroom, where they 
inspect their child’s achievement sheets, 
and the teacher answers questions that 
arise. Parents have been asked to ap- 
8:00 or 8:30 in 


the morning during regular conference 


pear in classes at 


times. We are at present considering 


scheduling class time by grades for 
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group consultation in order to permit 
parents of more than one child to visit 


several rooms for conference purposes. 


The frequency of reporting to par- 


the same as that of the 


ents has been 


previously utilized report cards, once 


every five weeks except when special 


counseling is necessary. 


The question as to whether the pres 


ent plan is not more work for the 


teacher very likely comes to the reader’s 





mind. Is not the grading of the myriad 
concepts with which the class must deal 
a tremendous task as opposed to offer 
ing subject ? 


a single mark for each 


When compared to the issuance of 
standard report cards, the individual 


subject achievement sheets certainly 


represent a prodigious record. 


Actually, however, there is little ad 
ditional work required on the part of 
the teacher. If a teacher is conscien 
tiously teaching, he is regularly evalu 


the and 


ating results of his work 
recording the accomplishments of each 


child. 


results are 


Under the Coonley plan these 
the 


sheet in essentially the same way as 


recorded on master 


they would ordinarily be entered on 
the teacher’s record. Transferring the 
information to the individual achieve 
ment sheets involves considerable time, 
but on the other hand the teacher is 
not required to interpret quantity and 


quality in terms of abstract grades, nor 


must he wait until the end of a mark- 
ing period and then enter results all 
at once. 


Sheets Become Part 
Of Permanent Records 

At the close of the term each child’s 
achievement sheets are placed in his 
that the next 
teacher knows where to begin. This in 


cumulative folder so 
itself appears to be a welcome change. 
Letter grades are inserted on the cumu- 
lative record cards each term in order 
to remain consistent with the rest of 
the Chicago school system, but parents 
and children do not see these grades, 
and teachers are cautioned against their 
esssential subjectivity. 

\pplication of this method to differ- 
ences in individual aptitude is com- 
paratively simple. A child may, for ex- 
ample, be one or two semesters above 
In such 
a case the teacher can precisely indicate 


or below grade in arithmetic. 


accomplishments by using the suitable 
arithmetic sheet rather than the one for 
the child’s general grade placement. 
After only one semester, we are not 
yet absolutely convinced of the success 
of the Coonley plan, but parents and 
children seem enthusiastic and teachers 
have a concrete evaluation of pupil 
progress and a definite basis for pupil 
\nd the 
that we now actually 
communicating with the home. 


promotion. for first time 


we feel are 


The men who try to do something and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and succeed. 


—Lloyd Jones 
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Research on the Education 
Of the Mentally Handicapped 


An Interim Progress Report 


The Public Schools’ Co- 
operative Research Project, on the ed- 
ucation of the mentally handicapped, 


financed by $600,000 from U. S. Office 


Chicago 


of Education, is entering the last year 
of its three-and-a-half year existence. 
Statistical outcomes on the major ex- 
periments are of course not yet avail- 
able. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable 
and desirable to offer a progress re- 
port to the many hundreds of Chicago 
educators who have given generously 
of their time, energy, and educational 
know-how to the project and to the 
many others who have shown interest. 
No report of progress has been made 
generally available since the article an- 
nouncing the project and describing its 
scope in the Chicago Schools Journal 
of May, 1957. This status report will 
serve to indicate some of what we have 
accomplished and what we still hope 
to accomplish. 


Project Studies 
Matched Pairs 


One of the basic methods of the 


been to matched 


study has establish 
pairs of mentally handicapped students 
who are the same in age, sex, IQ, and 
achievement. Of each matched pair, 


one is in a special classroom for the 
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Educable Mentally Handicapped, and 
the other, although deemed eligible for 
such placement, has not been placed in 
a special EMH classroom, but is on a 
waiting list due to the lack of sufficient 
classroom space and teachers to handle 
all such students. It is hoped that com- 
parison of the test and other data on 
these matched pairs of students will 
provide answers to many of the basic 
problems in the education of the men- 
tally handicapped. 

Palpable results so far are of two 
kinds. First, new tests more appro- 
priate to the evaluation of progress of 
mentally handicapped children than any 
existing standardized tests have been 


developed, standardized, and printed. 


The special and compelling problem of 
devising suitable means for the teaching 
of educable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren has been receiving concentrated at- 
tention in the Chicago Public Schools for 
the last two-and-one-half years. In this 
report, Dr. Mullen, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in charge of special 
education, details what gains have 
been made during this period. The scope, 
financing, and plan of the Cooperative 
Research Project were described at its 
initiation by Dr. Mullen in the Chicago 
Schools Journal for May, 1957. 





Second, seventy classroom teachers 
who have been carrying on the ex- 
perimental classes have participated in 
intensive in-service 


an extensive and 


training program. 


More Accurate Tests 
For EMH Children 


The tests and other evaluation de 
vices which have so far been developed, 
printed, and standardized include the 
following : 


A reading test using the kinds of 
material and the vocabulary which 
are stressed in classes for older men- 
tally handicapped children. 

A downward extension of a very 
simple word recognition test, to give 
a discriminating measure of begin- 
ning reading ability. 

\n achievement test 
kinds of practical subject matter in 


tapping the 


health, safety, citizenship, science 
and ethical comprehensions that are 
stressed in the special curriculum 
used for mentally handicapped 
students. 


Rating scales for behavior and 
personality. 
\ speech evaluation check list 


An 


of interests designed to be used as a 


interest finder—an inventory 
check list by teachers of mentally 
handicapped children in conference 
with their own pupiis 
Experimentation to find out whether 
practical use can be made of projective 
tests is still in progress. Projective 
tests are psychological instruments de 
signed to evaluate personality traits on 


the theory that the subject projects 


his own personality into his responses 


We 


to a stimulus. used a series of 


vague pictures selected from two well 
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standardized projective instruments, 
the Thematic Apperception Test and 
the Children’s Apperception Test. 
Standards for evaluating responses of 
intel- 
ligence are available in the literature. 
The 


attempt to establish its own guide lines 


adults and children of normal 


Research Project has had to 
for evaluating the responses of mentally 
retarded children. 

Responses to an adapted series of 
selected plates from the Children’s and 
the Thematic Apperception tests have 
been collected from all the mentally 
handicapped students in the matched- 
pair experiments, and intensive analysis 
of the data to determine whether re- 
liable and valid interpretations can be 
systematically developed is still under 
way. If it does prove possible to 
develop a scoring system that can be 
reliably applied by a variety of testers 
and that has validity as determined by 
the wealth of other data available on 
these children, a major contribution 
will have been made, both to knowl- 
edge in the techniques of personality 
appraisal and to the understanding of 
the mentally handicapped child. 


New Methods, Materials 
Have Been Developed 

With regard to teaching methods, 
the in-service training program for the 
past three semesters has _ brought 
groups of EMH teachers together on 
an average of once a month, some- 
times much more frequently, in small 
groups with expert leaders from our 
own administrative, supervisory, and 
psychological staffs. These teachers 
have developed teaching units and spe- 
cial reading materials; they have 
worked hard on methods of identifying 
children’s interests and utilizing them 


in the teaching program. 
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From the reports these teachers have 


turned in and from the observations 


made by visitors in their classrooms, 
a practical, down-to-earth handbook on 
the 


handicapped has been outlined and is 


methods of teaching mentally 
now being written by the project staff. 
It will be published separately from the 
and scientific 


statistical monograph. 


Regardless of which of the specific 
methods being emphasized in the ex- 
perimental classrooms eventually shows 
a statistical superiority (if any does), 
we have accumulated a rich body of 
knowledge about how our best teachers 
teach, and about different emphases in 
that teaching. 

One of the four major hypotheses 
that EMH 
make better progress in special classes 
left in 
Matched pairs are being followed for 


being tested is children 


than when regular grades. 
two years. We do not yet know the 
progress these pupils may have made, 
but 


status at first testing. 


data is available to show their 


A Composite Picture 


of Pupils’ Backrounds 


Similarities between the placed and 
the waiting-list pupils give some in- 
the the total 
pupils identified as being 


dications of nature of 
group of 
mentally handicapped. A little less than 
25% of each group had some school- 
ing in the South; 75% have changed 
schools at least once ; 9% (59 children) 
schools five or 


have changed more 


times. 

Half of the 
mentally handicapped come from broken 
About 20% of the 
and mothers were born in Chicago, 30% 
Of the children, 56% 
20% in 


children identified as 


fathers 


families. 


in rural areas. 
were born in Chicago and 
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rural areas, the rest coming from 
smaller cities and towns. Of the fathers 
whose employment is known, 60% are 
in unskilled work, 20% in semi-skilled, 
10% in clerical, sales, 
etc., and slightly less than 2% in 


in skilled, 5% 


managerial and professional positions. 
Almost half the mothers are employed 
outside the home. Families are large, 
with 5.5 children in the median family. 

Median reading at the first testing 
was at a low 2nd grade, arithmetic 
computation at high 2nd grade, and 
arithmetic reasoning below 2nd grade, 
although the median mental age of 7 
years 10 months suggested capacity for 
high 2nd grade achievements. Speech 
was rated poor in both groups. 


Differences Between Placed, 
Waiting-List Pupils 

Differences between the two groups 
are sometimes slight, but are significant 
as suggesting biasing factors that deter- 
mine the speed with which a youngster 
is placed in a special classroom once 
his handicap is identified. During the 
years when we have not had enough 
trained teachers to provide classes for 
all the known EMH children, it would 
appear that the child with a behavior 
problem over and above those in- 
dicated simply by mental ability has 
been more likely to be transferred, and 
the child with fewer difficulties is more 
likely to remain on the waiting list. 

This is demonstrated in a number 
of comparisions. More of those already 
placed in special rooms had previously 
been excused from school attendance. 
the 
previous semesters was slightly poorer 


Their attendance record in two 
then that of waiting-list students. More 
of their families were known to social 


agencies. Slightly more of their moth- 
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ers were on ADC (20% compared to 
16% ). 
of organic brain damage were higher 
On the 


hand, psychologists testing the waiting- 


Physical defects and evidence 


in the placed group. other 
list group were more likely to question 
the IO obtained, suggesting possibility 
that the child’s true intelligence was 


higher than the score might indicate. 


Extent of Pupil Problems 
Determines Speed of Placement 
From these comparisons it would 
appear that the with 
problems are more likely to be placed 
Data from 
the personality and adjustment rating 


children more 


sooner in special classes. 


scales and from the projective tests of 
these youngsters were not availablg for 
analysis at the time this report was 
compiled, and may reveal even more 
this 
These differences in social and educa- 


significant differences in area. 
tional problems between the groups at 
the beginning of the experiment, even 
though the groups are matched in age 
sex, IQ, and achievement, will have 
to be taken into account in evaluating 
differences that the 


may be found in 


rrogress of the youngsters. 
prog ; 
for basic 


Funds the 


schools are becoming increasingly avail- 


research in 
able. If the present project and the 
many others currently being financed 


by the U. S. Office of Education 


throughout the nation prove as fruit- 
ful as we hope, they should encourage 
wider use in the schools of research 
teams financed by outside foundations, 
government agencies, or the schools 
themselves. 


Project To Be Completed 
In Fall of 1960 

The project staff are deeply grate- 
ful to the Chicago teachers and admin- 
istrators who have already given much 
generous and thoughtful cooperation. 
In the year ahead, we will continue to 


impose on their time and generosity as 


the final year’s testing on the matched- 
pair children is continued, in order that 
evidence of progress over a two-year 
period may be obtained. Finally, 
particularly during the fall semester 
of 1960, but to some extent earlier, 
as more definitive data become avail- 
able, we will be asking many individ- 
uals and with us 


about the meaning of the statistics as 


groups to consult 
they come from the machines. 

The project to date has genuinely 
been an all-Chicago project. If its re- 
sults are to be meaningful, they must 
be sifted through the thinking and the 
reactions of those intimately familiar 
with the total milieu from which the 
experimental data were abstracted. We 
count confidently on the continued crea- 
tive assistance of Chicago educators. 


The measure of a man’s real character is what he would do if he 


knew he never would be found out. 


—Thomas B. Macaulay 
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Can a Teacher Be Himself? 


Vitality, Curiosity, Open-mindedness 
Will Set the Teacher Free 


As a school board member, and not 
a professional educator, I make no 
pretense of having the skills or expe- 
What I 
have to say about teachers and teaching 
must, therefore, be looked on as rep- 
resenting the layman, the citizen ap- 
proach. It seems to me that much more 
basic than the question, “Can a teacher 
be himself?” is the question, “Does he 
have a personality worth being?” In 
other words, teacher, who are you? 
Are you someone aside from a teacher ? 
Are you interesting, well-read, up on 


rience which teachers have. 


music or art, on current events? Are 
you likely or even able to carry on 
an animated conversation with some- 
one you have just met without ever 
mentioning teaching? 

This may seem an odd approach to 
the topic, but I believe it is funda- 
mental. To borrow a bridge term, you 
must lead from strength, and you are 
only as good as a teacher as you are 
vital as a person. It does not seem 
important to me what a person’s en- 
thusiasms are, as long as he lives with 
enthusiasm. Whether you are active 
in the church, the Community Chest, 
or a political party; whether you grow 
orchids, train horses, or skindive is 
immaterial to the basic requirement 


that you be a person who brings to 
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your. entire life, not just to the class- 
room, an interesting mind and total 
personality. 

It is all too easy for teachers to fit 
into a pattern of talking shop and 
spending time with those who share 
the same pursuit. Twenty years of this 
can well mean that the growing edge of 
the mind has atrophied. On the other 
hand, if you are exploring new fields 
constantly, you are able to take delight 
not only in your own specialty, but in 
others’ interests, because it is natural 
for you to be alert and aware. This 
then is point number one: Before you 
ask “Can I express myself?” you must 
ask yourself who you are, and what 
you have to express. 


Writing as a layman, Mrs. Georgiana 
Hardy, a member of the Los Angeles City 
Board of Education, says that a teacher 
must have three qualities before a yes 
answer can be given to the question 
posed by this article. A worthwhile per- 
sonality, intellectual curiosity, and free- 
dom from feeling threatened by argu- 
ment—all of which are interrelated—are 
the bases for freedom of the teacher's 
own personality in the classroom. This 
article is adapted from a talk given by 
Mrs. Hardy at a national meeting of Pi 
Lambda Theta, education honor society 
for women. 





Intellectual Curiosity 
Aids Personality Development 
Related to the basic question of per- 
sonality is the question of curiosity 
and delight in knowledge for its own 
sake. Do you enjoy exploring new 
knowledge even though it may be com 
pletely useless to you? I am fortunate 
in being a book reviewer, which means 
that I read five to six books a week on 
subjects, most of which I will never 
put to practical use in my own life. 


lI am well 


informed on how to 


pet 
sharks, raise parakeets, baby-sit in an 
igloo, and climb into a volcano. There 
seems to be little point in these odd 
facets of information, but they all make 
life fascinating because someone enjoys 
doing them. I might add that knowing 


about facts like these also makes social 


life delightful, since [ seldom sit by 


anyone at dinner without 


knowing 
something about his pet subject. 

But, to be serious, there is so much 
to know in the world of today that it 
is really tragic when a person limits 
his knowledge only to that which seems 
to have an immediate purpose. To be 
specific, a teacher who only reads books 
on education is missing a lot. The stu 
dent’s mind ranges widely, the teacher’s 
should range even more widely if he 
wishes to be stimulating. 

In this connection, I have often ob- 
served and been deeply disturbed at the 
fact that many people read without 
thinking. I have always felt that watch- 
ing a movie was like watching a game 
of golf 
and you sit and watch; but reading 
-the author 
throws the ball to you, but the game 


someone is batting an idea 
is like playing baseball 
is incomplete unless you catch it and 
return it. It must be a two-way effort 


to be rewarding. 
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Many people read an interesting book 
from beginning to end without ever 
stopping to ask, “Do I agree with the 
“Would my 
clusions be the same?” “Have I ever 


author’s premise?” con- 
read anything which presents an oppo- 
site point of view on the same subject?” 
“Do I accept or reject what this book 
tells me?” The same comments could 
be made about listening to speeches 
or television newscasters. Any alert 
person should be evaluating as well as 
listening. 


Attitude Toward Disagreement 
Crucial for Teachers 

Having established that you are an 
interesting person and are alert to new 
ideas, the next question is, do you like 
people who disagree with you? Any- 
one with an open mind can and should 
enjoy people who are honest but whose 
point of view is different, yet I am 
afraid too many people leave someone’s 
house after a disagreement and say, 
“Let’s never go there again.” At this 
point, addressing teachers, I am tread- 
ing on delicate ground. Teachers, by 
their very experience with younger, less 
well-informed minds, can easily slip 
into disliking anyone who argues. The 
arguer is, of course, frequently the 
gifted young person who will not take 
everything the teacher, parent, or any- 
The 


teacher who becomes aggravated hurts 


one else says without question. 


himself and his students immensely. 

A personal anecdote can serve to 
illustrate my point. When my son was 
about nine, he had read a child’s history 
of the ancient world. In the course of 
his school work, the teacher was ex- 
plaining democracy and stated that 
My 
He said 
that the teacher was not telling the 


Athens was the first democracy. 


son was amazed and rude. 
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truth because the City-states (Sparta, 
etc.) had been democracies a hundred 
years before Athens and were better 
democracies since they had no slaves. 
My boy was sent to the principal, as 
he should have been for being rude, 
but the teacher missed an opportunity 
to encourage an alert mind to recog- 
nize that the teacher must pick between 
much information in choosing what 
he wishes to impart. By recognizing 
the justice of his criticism, she could 
let him know she had her own reasons 
for 


not attempting to teach all of 


Greek history at that time. 


Open-Mindedness Gives 
Freedom from Fear 

The basic point I am making is that 
teachers must not feel threatened by 
critical thinking, must not be comfort- 
able only with conformity. This willing- 
ness to face disagreement is achieved, 
I believe, only after the two qualities 
attained. 
When one is not fearful about one’s self 


discussed above have been 


nor doubtful about new ideas, one is 
not threatened by arguments. 

We can now return to the original 
question: Is the teacher with the per- 
sonality we have just described afraid 
to express himself in the classroom? 
The answer, of course, is “No,” because 
such a person does not need to force 
his opinions on others in order to feel 
recognized and can, therefore, explore 
pro’s and con’s easily. A good teacher 
may say, for instance,“ don’t happen to 
like Picasso, but that does not mean that 
you may not like his work. Many do.” 

This attitude into 
history, literature, or even the scientific 


kind of carried 


and mathematical fields, can make for 
a liveliness in the learning process 
which is not there if all attitudes to be 
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taught are cut and dried. Such an ap- 
proach is absolutely essential in dis- 
cussing current events or controversial 
subjects. 


Teachers Make or Break 
Schools’ Public Relations 

These same personal qualifications 
make a great deal of difference in re- 
lations with fellow teachers and ad- 


ministrators. Freedom to express one’s 


own opinions, coupled with a willing- 
ness to hear others’, and admit they are 
better if they are, is a sign of maturity. 

Of great importance is the teacher’s 
relation to parents, and here again the 
interesting, interested teacher does not 
have to scare parents into submission, 
but can instead with them a 
mutual interest in a given child and 
his problems. As a school board mem- 


ber, I cannot say too forcefully that 


share 


teachers are the best or the worst pub- 
lic relations for the schools, and no 
newspaper reporter can remedy the 
mistakes they make, nor improve their 
status unless they deserve it. 

The good teacher must have basically 
the same qualities as an intelligent, 
alert, and attractive person in any walk 
of life. He has, however, a_ special 
responsibility because he has a captive 
audience. Any of you can stop reading 
this at any point, but your students 
can’t get away from you. They won't 
want to if you are the kind of person 
[ have described here. You need have 
no fear of being yourself in the class- 
room if you truly like who you are in 
your quiet moments of self-scrutiny. 
We all know that what you are speaks 
louder than what you say. Conversely, 
what you say in or out of the classroom 
need riot be a matter of concern if 
your own personal house is in order. 


If it is, you can really be yourself. 
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Improving Music Reading 
By Using Beamed Notes 


Making Musical Scores 


More Intelligible to Children 


Johnny can learn to read music too, 
but if he is to do so, the music writing, 
printing, and teaching professions will 
have to give him a little more coopera- 
tion than they are currently doing. 
Publishers and engravers must revise 
some of their printing habits in order 
to provide an easy-to-read music page. 
the 
children 


and teach 
that 


will be prepared to read music when 


Teachers must know 


music beam system so 


it does come from the press. 
Children 
notes are beamed according to groups 


can read music better if 
in a measure. For example, measure | 
below can be read more quickly than 


measure 2 because of the grouping 
made possible by beams connecting the 


stems. 


The eyes pick up the three groups 
of notes more easily than the six notes 
that use flags instead of beams. 

The sixteenth notes in measure 3 are 


easier to read than those in measure 4 
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for the same obvious reason; 8 six- 
teenth notes arranged in two groups 
can be read more quickly than eight 
single sixteenth notes: 


Beams Used for 
Other Purposes 

Beams are not new. They have been 
used in instrumental music for a long 


time. Composers of instrumental music 
have been aware of the need for group- 


Many youngsters complain that learn- 
ing to read music is like learning a for- 
eign language. Inasmuch as we have 
been simplifying our foreign language 
instruction, perhaps we had better try to 
simplify the job of music reading as well. 
In this article, Dr. Ward, chairman of the 
music department at the South Campus 
of Chicago Teachers College, suggests a 
change in the method of printing vocal 
music which should make children’s read- 
ing of it considerably simpler. 
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Figure 2 


ing of notes to make the counting of 
music understand. Vocal 
music writers too have used beams, but 
for a different reason. They use the 
beam to indicate a slur. 


sasier to 


See Figure 
1 above. 
The 


separate syllables in the words and the 


flagged notes emphasize the 


beam used on the notes for the word 
“flows” shows that there is a slur (two 


pitches for one syllable). 


The syl- 
labication of the word “Mississippi” 


above gives some delineation to the 
notes, but there still is greater clarity 
and consistency in beaming like that 
of Figure 2. 

The uniform sign for the slur has 
been used above the notes for “flows” 
and the notes are properly organized 
in three equivalent groups to conform 
with the The time 
signature is 3-4, which means three 


time signature. 
uniform beats to the measure with each 
quarter note getting a beat; or three 
quarter notes or their equivalents in 
each measure. If notes are arranged 
in groups that equal each other, music 
rhythm becomes easier to read, simply 
because the eyes pick up the equivalent 
groups more quickly than if there were 
no such grouping. 


Grouping with Beams 
Helps to Determine Time 

If six eighth notes were shown with- 
out a time signature it would be dif- 
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ficult to determine the signature unless 
Notice that measure 
5 reveals nothing; 


beams were used. 
measure 6 shows 
that the notes are unequivocally in 
3-4; measure 7 shows that the notes 
are in 6-8 —a compound meter which, 
when reduced from six beats to two 


beats in a measure, must show two 
groups. The two groups of three eighth 


notes equal six eighth notes. 


Another compound meter is 9-8. 
Nine eighth notes without grouping 
would be quite difficult for the eye to 
pick up easily; but, the notes beamed 
in the proper number of equivalent 
groups, would be simple. 





The eyes pick up the groups of fours 


in the compound 12-8 meter much 


more quickly than they could try to 


read the many individual notes that 


look alike all through the measure: 


Some song books show beaming but 
ignore one of the essential purposes of 
the beam, that of indicating the number 
of equivalent groups in the measure. 
In example 12, the beaming gives an 
impression of two groups to the meas- 
ure instead of three as shown correctly 
in example 13: 


12. Beam shows incorrect grouping 


13. Beams show correct grouping 


Counting has always been a problem 
for children who are learning to read 
music. It dif- 
ficult if the eye cannot see the notes in 


becomes increasingly 


their proper relationship to the beats 
in the measure. If composers and pub- 
lishers will help by grouping notes 
properly and thus causing the beats to 
stand the music 
reading problem in the classroom will 


out in a measure, 
be greatly reduced. 
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Spacing Between Notes 
ls an Important Aid 

Accurate spacing of notes will also 
help children to 
quickly. 


read music more 
This has been proved quite 


Wheel- 


wright.’ Notes should be placed on the 


conclusively by Dr. Lorin F. 


staff in direct relationship with the 
value of the notes. For example, if 1% 
inches of space are used in a measure 
to show two quarter notes, then 1% 
inces of space should be used to show 
the equivalent of two quarter notes 
which, in the example below, would 
be four eighth notes. Measure 14 would 
be comprehended more easily than 
measure 15 when teaching note values 
simply because the physical position of 
the notes is compatible with the con- 
cept of note duration: 


14. Good spacing 


15. Poor spacing 


When a dotted note is used, space 
should be allowed to convey the idea 
of greater duration, or length, to the 
sound of the note: 


16. Good spacing 


1Lorin F. Wheelwright. “An Experimental 
Study of the Perceptibility of Spacing of 
Music Symbols.” Columbia University. PhD. 
Dissertation, 1939. 
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In example 17 the position of the 
first two notes might give the impres- 
sion that the second note should be 


held longer than the first one. 


Overcoming Handicaps 
To Better Music Reading 

Of course the use of words makes 
spacing a problem, especially if the 
words are used in connection with 
The have to 


appear with the notes and sufficient 


sixteenth notes. words 
space must be allowed between notes 
for the printing of the words. If con- 
siderable space is thus required between 
sixteenth notes, then proportionately 
between 
Pub- 


lishers say this would make the cost of 


greater space must be used 


eighth, quarter, and half notes. 


music exorbitant because it would re- 


quire too much paper. Since this is 


true, some modification is in order. 
A space ratio could be established for 


for the 
reader perspective in note value re- 


the notes which would retain 


lationship. To illustrate this point, it 


would not be necessary to use the same 
amount of space for one whole note as 
would be used for its equivalent of 16 
sixteenth notes. The concept need not 
be lost by using less space for the 
whole note, providing other equivalents, 
such as two half notes, are given proper 
spacing in the ratio set-up. 

It is hoped that authors, publishers, 
and teachers will give serious thought 
to the problem of making music easier 
to read and to the possibilities men- 
tioned above. The physical appearance 
of notes on the staff is an important 
consideration. If notes are placed on 
the staff without giving thought to the 
grouping of beats or the proper spacing 
of notes for concept of duration, there 
are bound to be reading problems 
which otherwise might be avoided. If 
teachers will teach proper grouping to 
their pupils, if composers will write the 
music in accord, and if publishers and 
engravers will follow the instructions 
of the composer in setting up the physi- 
cal page, better results will be obtained 
in music reading. 


If we could have devised an arrangement for providing 


everybody with music in their homes, perfect in quality, un- 


limited in quantity, suited to every mood, and beginning 


and ceasing at will, we should have considered the limit of 


human felicity already attained. 
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Extending Reading Interests 
In an Eighth Grade Class 


Helping Children to Enjoy 
Many Kinds of Reading 


In surveying the reading achievement 
of my new eighth grade class, I found 
that, even though a few of the children 
were reading below the eighth grade 
level, my problem of instruction could 
hardly be called remedial. Almost all 
of the children not only showed satis- 
factory achievement but, indeed, showed 
signs of using their reading skills for 
pleasure, as well as to satisfy classroom 
requirements. 


Many of the boys and 


girls were regular library users and 
read independently. 

The class is composed of thirty-four 
children, thirteen girls and twenty-one 
boys. They vary in age from twelve- 
and-a-half to fifteen. They range in 
IO from 73 to 147. Thirteen yougsters 
have IQ’s over 120, four are below 
90, and the remaining seventeen fall 
between 90 and 120. 

The reading achievement of the class 


is excellent. One student reads two 
years below grade placement, but he is 
reading at his expected level. Three 
other pupils read somewhat below their 
grade placement. They too, however, 
are reading at the levels indicated by 


The 


the children read at or above grade 


their age and _ ability. rest of 
placement level. 
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Romance, Adventure, Sports 
Limits of Children’s Reading 


Since there seemed to be little diffi- 
culty involved in carrying on normal 
reading instruction for this group, I 
determined to concentrate my efforts 
during the semester on improving their 
reading tastes and widening the range 
of their free reading. Early in the 
semester I discovered that the majority 
of the children were limiting their 
reading almost entirely to two areas. 
The girls were choosing romantic sto- 
ries, and the boys were reading adven- 
ture order to 
highlight this concentration, I obtained 


or sports stories. In 
for the classroom and for each child 
copies of a reading wheel called My 
Reading Design’. 

This is a commercial device which 
we procured through the office from 
the general supply listings of the Board 
of Education. It may also be ordered 
directly from the publisher at a cost of 
It is 
a two-page pamphlet containing a large 


approximately ten cents apiece. 


circle divided into sections, each one 
representing a different reading cate- 
gory. Within each section small circles 


'\My Reading Design, News-Journal Press, 
Manchester, Indiana, 1957. 
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are printed. The reader lists and num- 
bers his books on the left-hand page of 
the booklet, and places the number of 
each book in his list in a small circle 
of the proper category. 


In order to compile the class reading 
choices a committee drew and labeled 
a large reading wheel as a bulletin 
board display. Then the library selec- 
tions for the group are tallied and the 
total posted on the class reading design 
to show the spread of reading interests 
for the room as a whole. 


Each week we discussed the books 
the children had read, and recorded 
them both on the individual’s reading 
wheel and on the large class reading 
wheel before returning the books to 
the library. This was the opening 
wedge in my program. Our discus- 
sion was naturally concerned with our 
reading tastes and with the wide range 
of interests indicated by the reading 
wheel. Soon, it became as’ apparent 
to the pupils as it was to me that most 
of their choices fell within a few of 
the many possible areas of reading. 


Aim to Increase 
Nonfiction Reading 


Among other things, we discovered 
in analyzing the class choices that few 
nonfiction books were being chosen. 
as one of 
our semester reading goals a determi- 


In class discussion we set 


nation to see how many different kinds 
of books we could enjoy reading during 
the semester. As a first step toward 
introducing or leading the class to the 
reading of nonfiction, we used several 
English periods to explain the organi- 
zation of the library and the Dewey 
Decimal Classification System. Armed 


with this information, the children be- 
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gan to explore the nonfiction shelves. 
The librarian and I encouraged them 
to browse until they found material that 
interested them. 


The children began to take a real 
interest in making entries in new parts 
of their reading wheels. Besides keeping 
the reading design charts, the children 
shared reading experiences in informal 
book talks, since “the most potent factor 
in promoting interest in a given book 
is the recommendation of a friend.’ 


Each child was urged to prepare 
his book talk with the idea of encour- 
aging someone else to read that book. 
The reporter could be as dramatic and 
as original as he pleased. 


Tape Recorder Used 
To Record Book Talks 


In order to correlate this reading 
activity with speech training, we re- 
corded one book talk session every 
other week on the tape recorder. On 
the alternate weeks we played back our 
recording in order to evaluate our 
efforts. 

The use of the tape recorder was 
very effective in making the book talks 
important to the children. Everyone 


2Lillian Gray and Dora Reese, Teaching 
Children to Read, (New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1957). 


Frequently, critics of our educational 
system or of our culture complain that 
millions of Americans who can read don't. 
Perhaps one reason for this fact lies in 
the failure of the schools to promote wide 
reading for pleasure by pupils. Dorothy 
A. Bouhan, eighth grade teacher at the 
Belding School, describes a method of 
developing enthusiasm and taste for read- 
ing as well as a wide range of reading 
interests. 





enjoyed hearing himself in the playback 
period. After the novelty of the situa- 
tion wore off, they were able to judge 
their talks objectively. We drew up a 
short list of rules for making a success- 
These (1) Be 
prepared; (2) Speak distinctly; (3) 
Be fluent; (4) Be enthusiastic. 


ful recording. were: 


The challenge that the tape recorder 
presented stimulated the children to 
produce some excellent results. Every- 
one kept his presentation a secret until 
the recording, and the surprises were 
many. Dramatizations were given, im- 
aginary journeys taken, historic events 
relived, plays written, and famous 
exploits described, as the children’s 


reading experiences were shared. 


Suggestions for Wider Reading 
From Many Sources 
As the reading program progressed, 


emphasis was placed on expanding 
reading interests. Attention was called 
to the excellent bibliographies listed 
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in our basic reader at the end of each 
unit. Assignments were made in vari- 
ous ways to incorporate some of these 
books in the extension reading. 

Each week, a different source was 
suggested for ideas as to which subject 
area was to be used for the outside 
reading. We employed science, social 
studies, mathematics, literature, biog- 
raphy, arts and crafts, and customs and 
legends as reading areas at different 
times. Each student selected a book 
related in some way to the appropriate 
area and prepared his talk in the most 
effective way he could. 

We utilized many other methods to 
One 


the Dewey Decimal numbers were writ- 


stimulate wider reading. week 
ten on slips and drawn by each young- 
ster to decide his reading area for that 
week. Another time the Junior Scho- 
lastic Magazine was to dictate the sub- 
ject. A student could choose a book 
dealing with any subject he had read 
an article on, or had been referred to, 
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in this paper. The periodical Current 
Science and Aviation was used in the 
same manner. On another occasion, 
the students were told they could 
choose any kind of book they pleased 


for their recording. 


Children Read Books 


In Twenty-two Areas 

As the semester advanced, we added 
more and more areas to those in which 
the children were already reading. Each 
recorded a book talk session, 
the 
the books which were discussed. When 


time we 
we listed authors and titles of 
we completed the program, after the 
last of the recordings, we tallied the 
subject areas in which the class had 
read. We were delighted to find that 
there were twenty-two different catego- 
ries in which the children had enjoyed 
reading. 

felt the results of 
our reading project were most satis- 
fying. 


The class and I 


Many children were ranging 
far afield from the relatively narrow 
areas in which they had been read- 
ing, and their delight and interest in- 
creased as their reading range became 
The 


which our reading wheels and our tape 


wider. interest and enthusiasm 
recording of book talks had generated 
early in the semester had indeed become 
contagious. We were satisfied that we 
had achieved our goal of broadening 


reading interests. 


Other Language Skills 
Show Much Improvement 


This is, however, only one of the 
educational gains we made. The im- 
provement of both oral and written 
language has been marked. It has been 
a most effective learning device to 
“stand apart from oneself” and listen 
to one’s own efforts at communication. 
Errors in diction and in sentence struc- 
ture, poor choice of words to fit a 
situation, or a weak closing were made 
much more noticeable to the children 
by the recorder. The machine seemed 
to place an added responsibility on the 
student for clarity in both thought and 
speech. 

The scope of our reading has invited 
the young readers to sample the fasci- 
nating wares hidden between the pages 
of many different kinds of books. They 
have shared the fun of Homer Price, 
the anguish of the Trumpeter of 
Krakow, the scientific knowledge of 
Zim and Gaer, and the beauty of 
Seredy’s poignant stories. They cannot 
help but be different after this exten- 
sion of their vicarious experiences. 
Only through constant exposure to ex- 
cellent reading materials can children 
develop the judgment necessary to se- 
lect the the 
flood of printed matter prepared for 


worthwhile books from 


public consumption each year. 


Books are service stations of the mind. 
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Annual Garden Show Binds 
Community to the School 


Event Involves Parents and 
Children in Useful Activity 


One of the most important functions 
of the school is to serve the community. 
It must take consideration the 
needs of the neighborhood as well as 


into 


form of 
community service engaged in by the 


its resources. One unusual 
Dever School is conducting an annual 
flower and garden show. We feel that 
it meets both the needs and interests 
of the area residents. 

Before 1935 when the present school 
building was built, the school consisted 
of twenty-two portables in the north- 
west part of Chicago. It was an un- 
developed section that had just been 
incorporated into the city. This stim- 
ulated the pupils and others in the 
community to make the school grounds 
seemed that 


a beauty spot. It every 


body started to work.on it. Land- 
scapers were consulted and plans were 
drawn. Each classroom purchased and 
planted a tree and a shrub. Some 
people in the community donated and 
planted other trees. The Dever family 
(the fa- 
vorite tree of the late Mayor William 


donated a horsechestnut tree 


E. Dever, in whose honor the school 
It still stands near the 
main entrance to the school. Children 
and the community were proud of 
their school. 


was named). 
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How the Garden 
Show Originated 


In order to encourage and expand this 
community interest in beautifying the 
vicinity of the building, the school and 
its parent-teacher association sponsored 
an Iris show in the spring and a flower 
and garden show in the fall. Each 
classroom was given a little plot in 
some available land across the street 
from the school. The children planted 
flowers and vegetables and cultivated 
The 


vegetables were sold (to the teachers), 


them during their spare time. 
and the proceeds used to purchase 


flower bulbs to plant the following 


The extent to which a school becomes 
an important factor in a community is 
closely related to the attitude parents 
have toward it. Thus many administrators 
have sought means of making their 
schools more than just a place to which 
children are sent for an education. This 
article explains how the Dever School 
has combined community service and 
educative experiences in the form of an 
annual garden show. Schools interested 
in trying such a project will find the 
present a good time in which to start 
planning. Mrs. Moretti is principal at 
Dever School. 
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Prize winners in the Dever School Garden Show. 


year. In time the Iris Show was 


dropped. 
During the years, the flower and 
garden show at the Dever School has 


become an important annual event and 


an integral part of community life. It 


is a year-round project. Professional 


horticulturists and expert gardeners 


come as guest various 


speakers at 
parent-teacher association meetings to 
flower 


discuss the 


proper care and cultivation of flower 


arrangements and 


and vegetable gardens. 

The school also makes preparations 
in advance: tags to label the various 
specimens, posters showing the dif- 
ferent classifications, fresh corsages and 
invitations for the guests. These are 
done in the appropriate art classes. 
Children in arithmetic classes figure 
the amount and cost of ribbon needed 
for the awards and purchase and cut 
the ribbons in seven-inch lengths. 
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Activities Are Related 
To Learning Objectives 

These we feel are legitimate learn- 
ing activities suited to the youngsters 
who perform them, and the genuine 
motivation for such activities does 
much to insure effective learning and 
performance. Although the show in- 
volves a sizable amount of pupil and 


teacher time, are taken to see 


steps 
that the project does not “run away” 
with the school and consume more time 
than its educational and community re 


lations values merit 


The business community is called 
upon to help in a number of ways. 
Indicative of their cooperation are the 
three hundred empty 


milk bottles 


provided for “vases” by a local dairy. 

A few days after school begins in the 
fall, detailed instructions are distributed 
to parents and other persons interested 


in participating. These instructions 
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Parents and neighbors are interested in the annual show. 


enumerate the various classes of entries 
and indicate rules and suggestions for 
the exhibition of each class. Arrange- 
ments are made to receive the entries 
with a minimum of interruption to the 
school routine. 


Preparing for 
The Garden Show 


The day before the show the gym- 


nasium is made ready. Tables are set 
up and decorated in preparation for 
the displays. Posters are placed over 


the tables, indicatiig classifications. 


The show is usually held during the 


second week of September. It really 
starts early in the morning as the chil- 
dren stream into the building with their 
arms full of flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables. A committee of three teachers 
aided by pupils classifies and places the 
entries in the proper categories. Single 
specimens are placed in bottles half- 
full of water. In September of 1958 
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there were 1013 entries under the fol- 
lowing classes: 

Single specimens — annuals 

Single specimens — perennials 


Arrangements of flowers of one kind 
not to exceed 8” in height 


Arrangements of flowers of one kind — 
9 to 12 inches 


Arrangements of flowers of one kind — 
over 12” 


Low arrangement of mixed flowers not 
to exceed 8” in height 


Arrangement of mixed flowers —9 to 


12 inches 


Arrangement of mixed flowers —tall, 


Vegetable and fruit specimens 


Vegetable and fruit arrangements, 
baskets, on trays, etc. 


Novelties 


Miniatures — arrangements of small 


flowers in a small vase 
House Plants 
Canned Foods 


Decorations for School Foyer 
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Novelty Displays 
Provide a Challenge 


One section of the exhibit displays 
novelties—animals and fairy tale char- 
acters fashioned from fresh vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers. This part of the 
show affords an opportunity for pupils 
to show creativity and to utilize their 
artistic talent. The grand award win- 
ner in 1958 was a giraffe cleverly 
fashioned from two oddly shapped 
gourds, with a red pepper for a tongue, 
leaves for ears, and raisins for eyes. 

Another section is given over to the 
display of fresh flowers. It extends 
along three walls of the gymnasium, 
creating a beautiful panorama of color, 
which vistors and pupils find a perfect 
subject for their hobby of photography 

especially when the results that are 
captured are on color film. 


Fresh fruits and vegetables displayed 
on tables in the center of the gym- 
nasium indicate the wide variety raised 
in this community: figs, apples, cher- 
ries, grapes, peaches, pears, tomatoes, 
peppers, corn, beets, carrots, cucumbers, 
string beans, onions, squashes, egg- 
plants, potatoes, cabbage, and radishes. 


Exhibit Home 
Canned Foods 


The canned fruit and vegetables oc- 
cupy space along one half of one wall 
and are displayed on risers. They are 
the harvest from the home gardens 
within the community. 


When the display has been com- 
pleted, two horticulturists 
Garfield and Lincoln 


the 
Park Conserva- 
tories, one representative from a local 
garden club, and two teachers judge 
the flowers, fresh fruits, and vegetables. 
Two supervisors from the Home Serv- 


from 
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ice of the Peoples Gas, Light and Coke 
Company judge the canned fruits and 
vegetables. The judges award the rib- 
bons. Pupils are assigned to each judge 
to assist in pinning the ribbons on the 
winning entries. 

A grand prize ribbon and first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth prize ribbons 
are awarded in each class. Although 
competition for prizes is keen, the 
obvious the 
forestalls any hard feelings. 


impartiality of judges 


Display Open to Public 
After the Judging 


In the afternoon, the show is opened 
to the public. Hundreds of adults, old, 
young, healthy and infirm, come to 
view the display. They express much 
interest in the awards and compare 
them with those of 
Later the children 
portunity to view 


the previous year. 
are given an op- 
the exhibit. The 
novelties are particularly enjoyed by 
them. 

The show is then dismantled, items 
are returned to the rightful owners, 
bottles returned to the dairy company, 
tables returned to the classrooms, and 
the building is once more restored to 
normal. Shortly afterwards, plans for 
the organization of the ensuing year 
are begun. 

The joint project does a great deal 
to bind the school and the community 
together. The fact that the Flower and 
Garden Show is eagerly anticipated by 
a great number of persons from year 
to year exemplifies the notion that a 
successful school is the one dedicated 
not only to the education of the child, 
but also to the betterment of the com- 


munity in which it is located. 





News in Education 


Urge Fewer Formal 
Classes for High Schools 
High schools patterned more like 
colleges with fewer formal classes and 
with more study time for individuals 
were suggested as one way of solving 
the problem of crowded high-school 
curriculums. This suggestion was made 
by Lloyd S. Michael, superintendent 
of Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, at a national con- 
ference of physicians and schools held 
in Highland Park, Illinois, in October. 
Michael said that all too frequently 
we have organized our high schools as 
though without the physical presence 
of the teacher there would be no learn 
ing. However, nearly all college stu 
dents report that they learned more in 
a year of college where each class 
meets only two or three times a week, 
than they high where 
each class meets every day. He believes 
that that 
youngsters thirteen .to seventeen years 
should undergo more of the classroom 
grind than college students. 


did in school, 


there is no reason to think 


Airborne Instructional 
TV Experiment 

Described as potentially a genuine 
breakthrough, an airborne instructional 
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television experiment was recently an- 
nounced to help lift quality and effi- 
ciency of education in a six-state region 
with 5,000,000 students and 13,000 


schools and colleges. 


In the fall of 1960, video tapes of 
classroom courses taught by outstand- 
ing teachers recruited from across 
America will be televised from a DC-7 
aircraft some 20,000 feet over north- 
central Indiana. From this height the 
programs can be received throughout 
the six states. 


Individual schools and colleges wiil 
participate on a voluntary basis. The 
experiment, which may be a forerunner 
of similar projects in other regions, is 
an attempt to cope with the problem 
of increasing the quality of education 
on an economically feasible 
Specifically, it will seek to: 


basis. 


1. Give students educational experiences 
which often are beyond the scope of 
conventional means of instruction; for 
example, demonstrations involving costly 
laboratory equipment which might not 
otherwise be available. 


2. Broaden the curriculum of the smaller 


schools, which are unable financially to 
offer as complete an educational program 
as they would like. They could, for example, 
give excellent instruction in foreign 
languages, advanced algebra, science, art, 
and music. 
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3. Enable the classroom teacher to de- 
vote more time to individual learning needs 
of children. 


4. Enhance still further the skills of 
classroom teachers by coupling with their 
talents and personal contacts the addi- 
tional resources of an outstanding television 
instructor. 


5. Allow a large number of students to 
benefit from such added learning resources. 


Central offices of the program will 
be located at Purdue University, whose 
research foundation is cooperating in 
the experiment. The Midwest Council 
on Airborne Television will work with 
educators and large groups in the six- 
state region to develop an appropriate 
form of organization and method of 
financial support. 


John E. Ivey, Jr., formerly executive 
vice-president of New York University, 
is president of the Midwest Council. 
Other members of the council are 
Samuel M. Brownell, superintendent of 
Detroit schools, chairman; Novice G. 
Fawcett, Ohio State University presi- 
dent; Lyman Ginger, dean, School of 
Education, University of Kentucky; 
E. E. Holt, Ohio superintendent of 
public instruction ; Frederick L. Hovde, 
president, Purdue University ; John 
\W. Taylor, executive director of the 
Chicago Educational Television Asso- 
ciation; Herman B. Wells, president, 
Indiana University; and Benjamin C. 
Willis, superintendent, Chicago Public 
Schools 


The Ford Foundation has appro- 
priated over $4,000,000 of the nearly 
$7,000,000 needed for the first year of 
operation. Philanthropic foundations, 
industrial corporations, and private in- 
dividuals are expected to contribute 
the balance needed. 


Notes on the 
Population Pile-up 


Tuscon, Arizona, has a school en- 
rollment this year larger than the total 
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city population in 1950—70,000 ; schools 
are on double sessions. Miami, Florida, 
with close to 149,000, is on triple 
shifts in four senior high schools. In 
Glen Cove, New York, a two-year 
delay in construction of a new high 
school has resulted in staggered ses- 
sions with students arriving at four 
different hours. About 2,700 Los 
Angeles high school students went to 
classes in tents in September and 30,000 
pupils were on double shifts. 


A Reminder 
Of the Past 


Reprinted in the Esso Manhattan 
magazine, tiie following list of rules 
for teachers was posted by Winifred 
Northrup, a New York City principal 
in 1872. 

1. Teachers each day will fill lamps, 
clean chimneys, and trim wicks. 

2. Each teacher will bring a bucket 
of water and scuttle of coal for the 
day’s sessions. 

3. Make your pens carefully; you 
may whittle nibs to the individual tastes 
of the pupils. 

4. Men teachers may take one eve- 
ning each week for courting purposes, 
or two evenings a week if they go to 
church regularly. 

5. After school, the 
teachers spend the remaining time read- 
ing the Bible or other good books. 


ten hours in 


6. Women teachers who marry or 
engage in unseemly conduct will be 
dismissed. 


7. Every teacher should lay aside 


from each pay a goodly sum of his 
earnings for his benefit during his de- 
clining years so that he will not become 
a burden on society. 


8. Any teacher who smokes, uses 
liquor in any form, frequents pool or 
public halls, or gets shaved in a barber- 
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shop will give good reason to suspect 
his worth, intentions, integrity, and 
honesty. 


9. The teacher who performs his 
labors faithfully and without fault for 
five years will be given an increase 
of twenty-five cents per week in his 
pay, providing the board of education 
approves. 


In-Service Courses at 
Chicago Teachers College 


In keeping with its objective as a 
functional institution and as a partial 
observance of its ninetieth anniversary 
as a teacher-training institution, Chi 
cago Teachers College is conducting 
three unusual courses this semester for 
in-service teachers. They are in the 
areas of civil liberties, human relations, 
and developing economic competence 

’xplaining the need for such courses, 
Dean Raymond M. Cook said, “The 
recent court decisions concerning indi- 
vidual freedom, the problems connected 
with integration and population shifts, 
and the need for adjusting to an in- 
flationary economy have made teach- 
ers aware of the difficulty of keeping 
abreast of current trends.” 

Newest of the courses on civil lib- 
erties, is entitled Constitutional Foun- 
dations of Freedom. This course was 
developed in part as an outgrowth of 
a recent City Club Forum during which 
speakers stressed the need for keeping 
informed in this area. The 
course is taught by Dr. Thomas Farr, 
associate professor of political science 


teachers 


at the college, assisted by specialists 


in the fields of law and government. 

It is designed to provide an under- 
standing of the Constitutional basis of 
civil liberties and civil rights and the 
problems of defining and protecting 
these federal democ- 
racy during a period of international 
tensions. 


freedoms in a 
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The course in human relations is de- 
signed primarily for elementary school 
teachers. The group studies intergroup 
and interpersonal relations and the 
utilization of such knowledge to im- 
prove human relations in elementary 
school classrooms. 


Education for Economic Competence 
has had such a wide appeal that class 
meetings have been moved to an audi- 
torium in the Peoples Gas Building. 
Lecturers from business and industry 
discuss family financial security from 
the standpoint of problems in labor, 
agriculture, insurance, and 
international trade. 


banking, 


These courses are part of an exten- 
sive program of in-service teacher edu- 
cation which has been conducted by the 
Teachers College during the past ten 
years. More than 124 classes are cur- 
rently being offered in seven locations 
throughout the city. Although no tui- 
tion is charged residents of Illinois, a 
registration fee averaging $4.50 per 
course is charged. 


Fellowships Available 
For High School Teachers 


Eighty fellowships for 1960-61 will 
be awarded to high school teachers 
under the John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram. Winners of these fellowships 
will study humanities for a year at 
one of the following universities: Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, and Yale. 


To be eligible for candidacy, a man 
or woman must meet the following 
requirements : 


1. Hold a minimum of a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university. 

2. Have at least five years of high school 
teaching experience, the most recent two of 
which have been in the present employing 
system. 

3. Be not over fifty years of age at the 
time application is made. 
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4. Be a permanent instructor whose 
major responsibility is classroom teaching 
at the high school level and who regularly 
spends at least half his assigned school time 
in actual classroom instruction. 


5. Have demonstrated the personal and 
professional qualifications which will enable 
him to profit from the year of study and to 
stimulate his colleagues and students on his 
return to teaching. 

6. Be employed in a school or a school 
system which is not only academically 
sound but is also interested in effective use 
of its unusually good teachers. 
nominated to the Trustees of the 
Greenwood Fund by the employing super- 
intendent of other authorized 
nominating official who has had ample op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the 
applicant’s ability as a teacher of broad 
humanistic interests. 


7. Be 


sche “ Is or 


Although subjects such as languages, 
literature, history, music, and the fine 
arts are most commonly associated 
with the humanities, nominations of 
teachers in other areas, especially the 
social and natural 
accepted. 


sciences, will be 
For accepted candidates, the follow- 
ing awards will be given: A stipend 
equal to the salary expected from the 
employing system during the year of 
the fellowship (a fellow whose salary is 
less than $4,500 will receive $4,500) : 
first-class rail transportation for the 
individual and his primary dependents ; 
tuition fees to cover the year of study. 
Qualifying teachers should address their 
correspondence to Charles R. Keller, 
Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 
Personnel in the Chicago Public 
Schools are advised to obtain and com- 
plete an application blank and forward 
it together with a letter of approval 
written by the principal and approved 
by the district superintendent, to Dr. 
Richard C. McVey, in the Central 
Office of the Board of Education. 


It should be noted that teachers who 
have had a sabbatical leave, study, spe- 
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cial or travel leave within the past six 
years are not eligible for another leave 
and therefore, not eligible to apply for 
this grant. Also, immediately prior to 
the date of application, teachers must 
have completed three years of contin- 
uous service as regularly appointed 
teachers with superior 
ratings. 


excellent or 


Begin Land Clearance 
At Teachers College Campus 


Workmen began last month to tear 
down the first of approximately fifty- 
one buildings directly south of the 
Main Campus of the Chicago Teachers 
College. In all nearly twenty acres of 
land on both Sixty-ninth 
Street between Normal Boulevard and 
the Rock Island Railroad tracks will be 
cleared by the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission. 


sides of 


After clearance, the land north of 
Sixty-ninth Street will be sold to the 
Board of Education and added to the 
Teachers College campus, where it will 
serve as an athletic area and parking 
space. Streets between the present cam- 
pus and Sixty-ninth street will be 
closed. Almost ten actes will be added 
to the present campus. 


Land south of Sixty-ninth Street will 
be sold to private developers for new 
housing and restricted commercial uses 
appropriate to the College. All build- 
ings now on the site are expected to be 
razed by late spring. 

The project is being financed by 
$1,500,000 of federal, state and local 
funds. 


Urge Action Against 
College Degree Mills 


The American Council on Education 
wants federal and state legislation to 


curb and control America’s 


mills. 


degree 
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A degree mill, according to the 
Council, is an agency calling itself a 
college 03’ university which sells, usu- 
ally by «nail, quickie diplomas for a fee 
starting at $50. The degree mill usu- 
ally has no faculty, library, or ade- 
quately constructed correspondence les- 
sons. A mailbox or rented office desk 
serves as a campus. The “institution” 
offers bachelor’s, master’s, and doc- 
tor’s degrees in subjects ranging from 
philosophy to naturopathic medicine. 

The Council unearthed about 200 
degree mills operating in the United 
States, which are cheating some 750,000 
students of $750,000,000 a year. 

Of special interest to the U. S. State 
Department is the fact that a number 
of these organizations lure foreign na- 
tionals. Arthur S. Adams, Council 
president, states that the sale of Ameri- 
can diplomas in Africa is a significant 
problem. 


Offer National 
Teacher Examinations 


Prepared and administered annually 
by the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, New Jersey, the National 
Teacher Examinations will be given at 
160 throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 
13, 1960. . 


testing centers 


At the one-day testing session a 
candidate may take the Common Ex- 
aminations, which include tests in pro- 
fessional information, general culture, 
English and non-verbal 
reasoning; and one or two of twelve 
( )ptional 


expression, 

Examinations designed to 
demonstrate mastery of subject matter 
to be taught. 


A bulletin of information in which 
an application is included describing 
registration procedures may be ob- 
tained from school superintendents or 
directly from the National 


Examinations, 20 Nassau 


Teacher 
Street, 
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Princeton, New Jersey. Completed ap- 
plications accompanied by proper ex- 
amination fees, will be accepted by the 
ETS office prior to January 15, 1960. 


Suggestions for 
Maintaining Discipline 


Even good teachers have disciplinary 
problems. But good discipline is more 
than keeping order in the classroom. 
Its ultimate goal is to help children 
develop self-control, self-respect, and 
respect for property and people around 
them. From the many suggestions made 
by NEA staff members in De- 
linquent Behavior — Principles and 
Practices, the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation has selected the following as 
particularly important : 


1. Make your instructional and other 
classroom activities interesting, meaningful, 
and vital. 


2. Know your subject, but don’t make 


the mistake of thinking that the goal of 
teaching is to have your pupils learn all 
that you know about your subject. Your 
challenge is to see what contributions your 
subject can make to their needs and their 
abilities. 


3. Know the fundamentals of classroom 
management: seating, attendance details, 
promptness in beginning the work, being 
on time yourself, lighting, ventilating, and 
the mechanical details involved in efficient 
management. Use student help whenever 
possible. What if students do make mistakes 
occasionally ? 


4. Learn the pupils’ problems. It may 
be more important to you to “find out 
something” than to “do something.” 


5. Know your pupils’ backgrounds, in- 
terests, abilities, needs, and present levels 
of achievement. 


6. Hold to “standards” but be sure they 
are standards which the pupil can meet. 


7. Give some thought to your own per- 
sonal qualities. Be firm, dignified, sym- 
pathetic, patient, fair, charitable, pleasant, 
calm, confident, and business-like. Dress 
attractively and neatly, but not glamorously. 


8. Know your pupils’ names. 
teacher is a good salesman. 


A good 
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9. Be willing to apologize to a pupil if 
you find that you have treated him un- 
justly. Don’t try to “cover up” in order to 
“save face.” -A teacher loses nothing by 
admitting his error. 


10. Control your temper. 


Internal Revenue Tax 
Kits Now Available 


The 1960 edition of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue’s “Teaching Taxes” 
kit for high schools and colleges can 
now be obtained by application to the 
District Director of Internal Revenue 
in Chicago or in any other area. 

Designed to give students a better 
knowledge of federal taxes and forms 
they are likely to encounter as income 
earners, the new features of the eighth 
annual edition include: 

1. An explanation of all federal tax 


forms which students may be required to 
fill out as income earners. 


2. New tax problems and illustrations to 
explain more fully how to prepare various 
tax forms properly. 

3. A completely revised approach to the 
federal budget and what it means to the 
individual taxpayer. 

There is no charge for the kit. 

Last school year the all-time high of 
22,000 high schools and several hundred 
colleges used the “Teaching Taxes” kit 
as part of their courses. Approximately 
25,000,000 students have taken the 
course in the past seven years. 


Announce New Periodical 


For School Administrators 
Announcement of a new educational 

magazine to be issued monthly starting 

in January has been made by Butten- 
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heim Publishing Company. The new 
publication to be called Overview will 
incorporate two current Buttenheim 
publications, The School Executive 
and Educational Business. 


Editor of Overview will be Archibald 
B. Shaw, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Scarsdale, N. Y. He suc- 
ceeds Walter D. Cocking, who will 
retire January 1, 1960. Dr. Cocking 
has been editor of School Executive 
and Educational Business since 1943. 


Study College Participation 
In International Education 


The creation of an independent na- 
tional committee to study the partic- 
ipation of American universities in 
international education, research, and 
technical assistance was announced in 
October by Henry T. Heald, president 
of the Ford Foundation. 


The new group, known as the Com- 
mittee on the University and World 
Affairs, consists of nine leaders from 
universities, government, business, and 
foundations. J. L. Morrill, president 
of the University of Minnesota, is 
chairman. Other members are Harold 
3oeschenstein, president, Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglass Corporation; Harvie 
Branscomb, chancellor, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Arthur S. Flemming, U. S. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; John W. Gardner, presi- 
dent, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York ; Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor, 
University of Kansas; Philip D. Reed, 
General Electric Company, and Dean 
Rusk, president, the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 





Current 


Periodicals 


“Are Principals Obsolete?” By R. G. 
Des Dixon. Phi Delta Kappan, November, 
1959. 


It seems paradoxical to this Canadian 
educator that a “society unable to ac- 
cept a return to one-man control” in 


government “does an about-face and 
clutches at the straw of absolute prin- 
cipalship” to solve educational prob- 
lems. Like kings and blacksmiths, prin- 
cipals too are considered obsolete by 
the 


teachers are said to be searching for 


writer. Both the public and the 
something better in school administra- 
tion. The position of the autocratic 
principal is “indefensible in a 
democracy.” 

\ modification of the Swiss plan is 
proposed for 
administration. 
are run without principals. 


better” in 
Swiss 


“something 
school schools 
Teachers 
take turns being head teacher and even 
assume the supervisory duties of in- 
and 
teacher-run 


The 
rank 
However, the 
used in Switzerland 
would have to be modified since Swiss 


spectors superintendents. 


schools are said to 
with the world’s finest. 


rotation method 


teachers are better educated than Amer- 
ican and Canadian teachers. 

What the writer proposes, instead, 
is a teacher-elected Administrative 
Committee, which, in turn, would elect 
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Chicago Teachers College 
the head teacher. During the three- 
year term, the three-member committee 
would individually serve as dean, assist- 
ant dean, and secretary before return- 
ing to the classroom. After a year of 
classroom teaching, a teacher again 
would be eligible for election. Admit- 
tedly there are weaknesses in this plan, 
but they are “essentially the weaknesses 
which are at the same time the strength 
of democracy.” Nevertheless, the use of 
the Administrative Committee would 
encourage experimentation and _ flexi- 
bility rather than the status quo gen- 
erally maintained by principals secure 
in office. The plan, too, would keep 
the adminstration closer to the pupils. 
Finally, it is claimed that the schools 
would benefit from the “certainty of 
fresh blood” in the administrative 
channels. 


“Some Reflections on Teachers Organ- 
izations.” By Myron Lieberman. The Edu- 
cational Forum, November, 1959. 


This is an indictment of teachers 
organizations. It is maintained that 
basic and enduring improvements in 
American public education cannot be 
achieved until teachers organizations 
undergo “basic changes in structure, 
membership, program, strategy, and 
leadership.” The current weakness of 
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the National Education Association and 
the American Federation of Teachers 
in particular is said to be reflected in 
the “low quality of public education as 
well as in the inability of teachers 
to protect their legitimate welfare 
objectives.” 

Teachers organizations are depicted 
as inferior to the strong effective or- 
ganizations found in other professions. 
For one thing, there is lack of profes- 
sional autonomy. Membership dues are 
also too low to carry out the program 
of the organization. The validity of 
the controversial “no-strike’”’ policy is 
questioned. In supporting the right to 
strike, the writer argues that the “‘ethi- 
cal codes of all major professions re- 
cognize that there are circumstances 
under which the professional worker is 
ethically obligated to withdraw his serv- 
ices.” To improve their status, accord- 
ing to the writer, what professional or- 
ganizations need most is more power. 


“How Will Automated Teaching Affect 
Education?” By Finley Carpenter. School 
of Education Bulletin, The University of 
Michigan, October, 1959. 


Automated teaching is mushrooming 
so quickly that it threatens to by-pass 
television teaching. Automated teaching 
is done by a mechanical device that acts 
as an individual tutor. 
presented with 


The learner is 
small, overlapping 
The tutoring machine keeps a 
record of and failures and 
supplies the learner wth the correct 
answer after It is 
claimed that whatever can be learned 


tasks. 
successes 
each response. 
from books or lectures can be learned 
from the tutoring machine. Preliminary 
research indicates that the electronic 
devices will bring about drastic changes 
in education. 

Properly used, the machine leaves a 
great deal for the teacher to do. In 
general, the teacher’s role will be ele- 
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vated to a higher professional level. 
The technical management of learning 
will require special teacher compe- 


tencies for diagnosing learning prob- 
lems and for making remedial prescrip- 
tions. The most important process in 
education, learning how to use know]l- 
edge to make wise decisions, is still 
left to the teacher. 
teacher time will be 


Finally, more 
available to deal 
with individual pupil needs and with 
the many attitudinal 
problems. 


and emotional 


“Try Co-ordinate Teaching.” By Wil- 
liam M. Mahoney. The American School 
Board Journal, November, 1959. 


This is a report of an experiment 
conducted in two sixth grades in Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts. The Norton plan 
for co-ordinate teaching calls for choos- 
ing team members of equal rank to 
“co-ordinate” the teaching program and 
thus to improve the teaching-learning 
process. Approximately 60 pupils are 
assigned to the teachers; each 
teacher, however, is responsible for the 


two 


group in all areas of pupil growth. 
One important distinction of the plan 
is that the school capitalizes on the 
teacher’s special interests. 

The Norton plan has demonstrated 
that co-ordinate teaching provides an 
excellent means for the recognition of 
individual differences in a heterogene- 


ous classroom. 


Flexibility, too, is 
practically unlimited. This is particu- 
larly true in maintaining a classroom 
climate most suitable for the varying 
personal needs of the pupils, especially 
in minimizing pupil-teacher personality 


clashes. Under the able supervision 


of the principal, co-ordinate teaching 
is said to offer another effective way 
of broadening and improving the base 
of professional skills to create a superior 
teaching-learning situation. 
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“The Effectiveness of Grouping for 
Students of High Ability.” By David A. 
Abramson. Educational Research Bulletin, 


October 14, 1959. 


The major conclusion derived from 
the finding of this dissertational investi- 
gation, replete with statistics, is that 
no superiority of preparation for col- 
the 


special high school or the honor-class 


lege can be claimed for either 
program as contrasted with the com- 
prehensive high school grouping stu- 
dents heterogeneously. The results in- 
dicated over-all achievement of college 
students is associated with their level 
the 


of intelligence rather than with 


particular high school attended. 


For the investigation, three repre- 
sentative comprehensive high schools 
and one special high school in New 
Of the four 
schools, three employed several methods 


York City were chosen. 


of ability grouping for students of high 
ability enrolled in the college prepara- 
tory course. Comparisons of academic 
achievement were based on the prog- 
ress made through the college sopho- 
more year by the 192 students, the 
final sample of graduates from the 1955 
class of the selected four high schools. 
Neither high-school grouping nor con- 
centration in special subject fields such 
had 


academic 


as science and mathematics any 


significant effect upon 
achievement in college. These 192 stu- 
dents in the study completed a total of 
3,830 courses during their first two 


years of college. 

This lack of effect of ability grouping 
upon academic achievement led to the 
principal conclusion that further re- 
search on the education of the high- 
ability student be centered on curric- 
ulums and methods of teaching. 
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“Teaching Reading.” By Robert L. Fil- 
burn. The Atlantic Monthly, November, 
1959. 


\lthough an estimated third of the 
children in the early school years have 
some difficulty mastering reading and 
is said that the typical 
teacher is not trained adequately to 
difficulties. 
Most of the new teachers have had 


spelling, it 


cope with these special 
only one course in the teaching of 
reading and possibly one in the teaching 
of language arts. According to the 
author, more attention must be given 
to reading and _ spelling instruction. 
Beginning teachers should be ac- 
quainted with different reading prob- 
lems and ways of dealing with them in 
the classroom. It is also apparent that 
the will have to 
develop new teaching techniques. 


classroom teacher 

Of particular interest to teachers 
will be the description of the alphabetic- 
phonetic technique which is being used 
successfully in teaching reading and 
spelling in selected schools of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Hawaii. 


“The Advanced Placement Program in 
Edina-Morningside Senior High School.” 
By John C. Matlon. Social Education, 
November, 1959. 


A two-year old Advanced Placement 
Program in American History has been 
the Edina-Morningside 
Senior High School. In the program 
sponsored by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, able students who 
pass a standardized pre-test in Ameri- 
can history and are recommended by 
the faculty are eligible to enroll in a 
more advanced course. The homogene- 
ous grouping plan also provides for a 
general program and a basic program 
for less able students. 


a success at 


The association of schools and col- 
leges in this prosram has resulted in 
a closer articulation between the in- 
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stitutions. High school teachers who 
are participating in the program are 
integrating their material with college 
course offerings, and college instructors 
are able to eliminate duplication, over- 
lapping, and wasteful repetition. The 
infant program now includes 356 high 
schools. A large number of colleges 
give both credit and advanced place- 
ment for the new high school course. 


“Discovering the Multiplication Facts.” 
By Foster E. Grossnickle. The Arithmetic 
Teacher, October, 1959. 


The use of several kinds of manipu- 
lative materials to aid pupils in the 
discovery of multiplication facts is 
demonstrated in article. These 
procedures reflect the change in arith- 
metic from a routine memorization of 
facts and processes to more meaningful 
learning experience, emphasizing the 
discovery of mathematical relationship. 


this 


Three stages are identified for dis- 
covering multiplication facts. The first 
consists of discovering a fact through 
the use of objective or visual aids, e. g., 
use of strips of paper containing 
grouped geometric designs. Second at 
this level of development is the stress 
placed on the 
known facts to enable pupils to derive 
a new fact. The final stage in the 
development of multiplication facts is 
concerned with the discovery of a pat- 
tern which characterizes the series of 
the products of a given table. These 
mathematical approaches are designed 
to foster a better understanding of 
arithmetic. 


relationships among 


“Physics for the First Grade.” By Ray- 


mond J. Seeger. American Journal of 
Physics, October, 1959. 


In this interesting article, the writer 
describes a program for science educa- 
tion which begins at the kindergarten 
level. Particular attention is given to 
the combination of physics with arith- 
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metic in the first three grades. Since 
the pupil’s natural environment is 
really “the toyland of physics,” it is 
suggested that he should be invited to 
regard his “fruitful experiences from 
a scientific point of view.” Certain 
phenomena of light might well be pre- 
sented in the first grade; some under- 
standing of machines might be feasible 
in the second grade; and, in the third 
grade, the physics curriculum might 
include physical properties such as 
density, pressure, and temperature. 
Several lessons in physics are reviewed. 

Three principles for curricula con- 
struction are recommended : (1) genetic 
selection, or basing subject matter on 
the psychological, social, and intellect- 
ual levels of the pupil, (2) cultural 
integration, best illustrated in the in- 
tegration of physics and mathematics, 
e.g., use of multiplication in a lever 
demonstration, and (3) wholesome 
meaning, or wholesome education in 
which scientific experiences are utilized 
to enable pupils to enjoy their physi- 
cal environment, rather than to have 
them memorize facts. 


“Controlling A Class.” By Richard L. 
Loughlin. High Points, October, 1959. 


Here’s a practical guide to classroom 
control. Beginning teachers, especially, 
will appreciate this review of sound 
disciplinary techniques. Although de- 
signed for high school teachers, the 
specific procedures based on 
principles of classroom 


sound 
management 
are equally applicable in the elementary 
school. 

The list of some forty do’s and 
don’t’s is introduced to insure condi- 
tions essential for efficient learning. 
These “what-to-do’s” show what “good 
disciplinarians” do before, during, and 
after the lesson. The ultimate purpose of 
disciplinary techniques is pupil accept- 
ance of responsibility and self-control. 
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New Teaching Aids Lal. 


Films 
The Sun and How It Affects Us. 1 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes 
$55; color, $100. Educational Collaborator : 
Henry J. Otto. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


reel. 
Black and white, 


This film is a straightforward presentation 
of the and 
in relation stars 


distance 
to other 


size, status of the sun 
There are 
photographs of solar prominences 
sunspots. There is a brief mention of 
the probable nuclear source of solar energy 
and how it is manifested in energy 
on earth. A minor defect is the failure to 
adequately label the “energy” concept and to 
emphasize that the diagrams are purposely 
far out of scale. Most suitable for the middle 
to upper elementary grades. 

John J 


some 
excellent 
and 


sources 


Bowen 


Water for the Community. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $50; 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator : Robert 
Stollberg. Available through Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Tl. 

This film deals briefly with the 
water, the water cycle, sources of water, and 
water treatment, as 
distributing 


uses of 
well as storing and 
water to the community. It is 
concise, generally accurate, and suitable for 
the intermediate and upper elementary grades. 

The water treatment deals 
with sedimentation, flocculation, filtration and 
chlorination, including backwashing the fil- 
ters, standard widespread methods. However, 
the reference to flouridation and its signifi- 
cance was so casual it could have been missed 
by a child who stooped to pick up a pencil. 
An extra minute's length would have offset 
this. Even in a film for children, “bad taste” 


section on 
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@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


meaning “unpleasant flavor” seems unjusti- 
fied. The most serious error of fact was the 
sequence dealing with algae in which amebae 
were used as the illustrative organism rather 
than any of the evilly flavored phytofla- 
This was unfortunate. Speculation 
about a possible future source of cheap fresh 
water from the ocean 
film for children. Another unfortunate im- 
pression left that all dissolved min- 
erals cause “hardness” and unpleasant flavors. 
A great many hard waters are excellently 
potable and a great many natural 
excellently potable waters are “soft.” 


gellates. 


seems fruitless in a 


was 


and 


James M. Sanders 


Rockets: Principles and Safety. One reel. 16 
mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $60; 
color, $110. Film Associates of California, 
10521 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Calif. 

An excellent film which moves rapidly but 
maintains clarity. It states the 
principle in an elementary way. 

The shots of 
best this 
rocket is an exciting scene. 


Los Angeles 2 


reaction 


rocket 
reviewer has 


launchings are the 
The runaway 
The dangers to 
amateur rocket builders are depicted clearly 
and without preaching. This film is stated 
to be for elementary and junior high. This 
reviewer believes it can be useful in senior 
high school and junior college. 
William I. Harber 


seen. 


Art. 1 reel. 16 
12 minutes. Color, $125. Available through 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

This film pertains to one of the oldest arts 
in the history of man, yet it is one of the 
least developed in terms of 


Enameling mm _ sound. 


contemporary 
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usage; however it is rapidly becoming a 
popular art in the literal sense. In order to 
comprehend it, the viewer must have had a 
good basic foundation of the technique of 
metal enameling. The fundamental problems 
of handling the materials are not explained. 
This reviewer recommends it for art majors 
in our high schools and colleges, because it 
stimulates interest in using various kinds of 
enameling kilns and in ambitious techniques 
such as: cloisonne, champleve, limoge etc., 
There are great possibilities of new uses of 
enamel, and the film presents the art process 
as an excellent means of self expression for 
the high school student and the professional 
alike. Enameling is an art that is as modern 
as it is ancient. The fine museum pieces vs 
the work of the students of today shown 
certainly helps one realize that there is room 
for experimentation. 
Clarice L. Hallberg 


Design to Music. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 6 
minutes. Color, $60. Available through Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Although a outdated as to 


little back- 
ground, setting and accessories, this film is 
excellent motivation for free creative art in 
junior or senior high school. It has subtle 
suggestion for the reflective art desired in 
the modern 


curriculum in contrast to the 


The 
rhythm sets the pace and gives impetus for 


wild abandon of some previous years. 


individual interpretation. Instruction in the 


use of the art elements line and space, and 
also the principle of variation add to the 
educative quality of the film while color tends 


toward the dramatic. 


LaVancha Marshall Stalmok 


Filmstrips 


The Race 
and white, 
Educational 
New York. 

A very timely filmstrip on 
minute subject 


for Space. 59 
$2.50. 


Black 
Office of 
York Times, 


frames. 
Produced by 
Activities, New 


an up-to-the- 
man’s attempts to 
get off from this earth from the early trials 
to get off the ground and into the air to the 
recent flights beyond the air. Automatically 
interesting and stimulating to any audience 
possessing even the tiniest bit of imagination. 


Reviews 


Possibly a bit long and in a few cases 
the picture and the wording are not clearly 
related Peter J. Mulder 

Basic Primary Science 
filmstrips, 22-36 


Group I. Six 
frames each. Color, $4.50 
$24.30 for the set. Author: Ernest 
Bonhivert. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 
This series of filmstrips have been designed 
for primary grades. Simple explanation of 
the phenomenon in the child’s environment 
are presented to aid the teacher in the de- 
velopment of an understanding of these basic 
concepts. 


each or 


Content and vocabulary are care- 
fully graded. Each filmstrip concludes with 
“Things to Talk About” and “Things to Do.” 
These helpful suggestions for further dis- 
cussions and projects point the way to worth- 
while follow-up activities. 


Out How Plants Grow. 26 
Through a picture sequence of a 
developing bean plant, this filmstrip illus- 
trates how a plant grows. 


Finding 
frames. 


Plants growing 
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in various environments garden, swamp, 
woodland and desert answers the question 
“Where do plants grow?” The requirements 
for growth are described by means of ex- 
periments showing plants growing with and 
without water and sunlight. 


Finding Out How Animal Babies Grow. 
26 frames. A sequence on the robin illus- 
trates the parent which care for its young 
in contrast to the turtle which does not. 
Familiar farm animals are shown as ex- 
amples of young that are born alive while 
the life history of frogs and the monarch 
butterfly illustrate young animals which 
hatch from eggs and do not resemble the 
adult until they have progressed through 
several stages of development. 

Finding Out How You Grow. 25 frames 
This filmstrip points out that the growing 
body needs food, rest and recreation. It 
explains how the five senses help a child 
keep and well. health 
cleanliness are stressed. 


safe Good and 


Finding Out About Things Around You. 
24 frames. A beach trip sequence is used 
to develop some understanding of a series 
of simple concepts on water, air, gravity, 
sound and light. Each topic is briefly pre- 
sented but can be further developed through 
discussion and observation. 


Finding Out About Land, Air and Water. 
26 frames. This filmstrip briefly touches 
on additional concepts on air and water. 
High land, low land, soil and rocks are 
also considered with some attention given 
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to the action of water as an agent of are simply explained. The importance of 
erosion. weather forecasts to farmers, pilots and 
‘ the individual person are illustrated. 
Finding Out About the Sky. 22 frames. I 


Emphasis in this filmstrip is on the sun, Finding Out About Day and Night. 26 
moon and stars. It introduces the impor- frames. Explanations of why we have day 
tance of the sun as our source of heat and and night and the cause of the different 
light. The phases of the moon are briefly shapes of the moon are simply presented. 
considered. “The picture in the sky,” the Concepts relating to our star, the sun, add 
constellations are limited to the Little and to the understanding of why the sun seems 
Big Dipper and Cassiopia. to rise and set. 
Muriel Beuschlein Muriel Beuschlein 


Basic Primary Science—Group II. Six Seed Plants. Six filmstrips to set. Color. 
filmstrips, 24-31 frames each. Color, $4.50 Each $5; Set $30. Educational Consultant: 
each or $24.30 for the set. Author: Ernest Muriel Beuschlein. Produced by Creative 
Bonhivert. Society for Visual Education, Inc., Equcation, Inc., Libertyville, Ill. 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, II. 

This series of six filmstrips was planned 
for the second grade curriculum but may be 
used with any primary aged group. A care- 
fully selected vocabulary is presented and 
explained by means of illustrations. Basic 
facts about physical and chemical changes, 
weather, astronomy and functions of the 
human body are included in this set. Each 
filmstrip is concluded with questions which Green Plants, No. 1001, 26 frames. A 
serve as a review and stimulate discussion brief introduction to the diverse habitats 
and an activity frame which suggests en- of plants, parts of the green plant and as- 
richment activities. sociated functions, and importance of plants 

Finding Out About Seeds, Bulbs and eS eR, 

Slips. 28 frames. This filmstrip explains Seeds, No. 1002, 26 frames. Selected scenes 

the parts of a seed, what is needed for ger- showing seeds commonly used, the internal 

mination and how seeds are dispersed. Slips structures of dicot seeds, the germination 
and bulbs are briefly mentioned as plants of seeds, and seed dispersal. It should be 


This set of filmstrips on green plants is 
designed for use in the middle elementary 
grades, and the variety and scope of topics 
included do provide an adequate introduction 
for this grade level. One feature which 
should prove to be of value is the final frame 
for each filmstrip which suggests “things to 
talk about.” 


; noted that seeds and fruits were not clearly 
Finding Out How Animals Live. 24 se ; : xe 
' distinguished from each other in a few 
instances where they were shown together. 


frames. Differences in physical environ- 
ments, food habits and responses to seasonal 
changes are considered in this filmstrip. Roots, No. 1003, 25 frames. This film- 


Hibernation and migration are illustrated strip presents types and functions of roots, 


but the terms are not introduced. their importance in soil conservation, and 


Finding Out About Your Body. 31 their uses as food or in food products. 
frames. The functions of the various organs 
of the body are simply related: the bony 
framework, the muscles which make move- 
ment possible, lungs for breathing, and 
other basic facts regarding the stomach, 
heart and nerves. 


Stems, No. 1004, 25 frames. The topic 
of stems is introduced by various examples 
of woody and herbaceous stems. Greatly 
simplified diagrams of woody and herba- 
ceous dicot stem-cross sections are shown, 
followed by a sequence on the economic 

Finding Out How Thinas Change. 25 importance of stems. In an effort to avoid 
frames. This filmstrip suggests many sim- difficult terminology the usual terms for 
ple experiments which can be used to il- structures in stems are discarded in favor 
lustrate how things can be changed with of less difficult ones, sometimes to dis- 
heat and light. Soil building is included advantage. In some scenes leaf petioles are 
and the cycle of living things changing identified as stems. 
soil, water and light into energy which 


: Leaves, No. 1005, 24 frames. The topics 
boys and girls use in play and work 


of leaf types and leaf variation, the influ- 
Finding Out About Clouds. 27 frames. ence of environmental factors on photo- 
The different kinds of clouds are presented synthesis, and the economic uses of leaves 
but are not named. Fog, dew and frost are presented. 
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Flowers and Fruits, No. 1006, 25 frames. 
Examples of flowers and fruits are pictured, 
as well as views and diagrams on floral 
structure. Pollination is described. It should 
be noted that fertilization is incorrectly 
defined, and that in one instance maple 
fruits are labeled seeds. 

H. F. Lamp 

Winnie the Witch. 36 frames. Color, $6.00. 
Produced by Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIL. 

This filmstrip relates the Halloween story 
of a witch who has just about everything 
a witch should have: a spooky castle, a cat 
named Lucifer, and a big black pot of witch’s 


brew. The only thing Winnie does not have 
is the ability to scare others, a most impor- 
tant characteristic of a witch. To the con- 
trary, her antics evoke laughter. He who 
laughs last often laughs best, however, and 
young viewers will laugh with Winnie as 
she overcomes the obstacle of a broken broom 
and earns the reputation of the spookiest and 
most modern witch in the land. While the 
colors are vivid and geared to the spooky 
theme the drawings are often so detailed as 
to make the center of interest indistinct. The 
story is provided by the captions on each 
frame. Recommended for Halloween use 
in the kindergarten-primary language arts 
program. Margrethe G. Isaac 


Prints 


Tide Pool Marine Life Study Prints. Set 
of 12 prints 11 x 14 inches standard size with 
captions. $8.95 per set of 12 in color. Avail- 
able through Filmscope Inc., Box 397, Sierra 
Madre, California. 

These are superb color prints of marine 
life designed not only to attract student at- 
tention but also to motivate them into further 
inquiries. Most of these prints are suitable 
for the primary and elementary grade school. 


One print depicts a tide pool shoreline 
and the others show one or more typical 
and common tide pool animals. Perhaps sub- 
sequent series will include some of the plant 
life as well. 

Information and questions concerning the 
habits of the animals shown appear on the 
reverse side of each print. This material 
could be a definite asset in our Chicago 
classrooms. Francesco B. Trama 


Recordings 


Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough Riders. 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. Adapted from Landmark 
Books published by Random House, Inc. 

This excellent record contains the first 
recording of a U. S. President’s voice. Many 
of the outstanding incidents of Roosevelt's 
life are recorded including his organization 
of the Rough Riders, the Cuban Campaign 
and the famous charge up San Juan Hill. 
Excellent for history classes in high school. 

C. W. Dierickx 

Commodore Perry and the Opening of 
Japan. Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Adapted 
from Landmark Books published by Random 
House, Inc. 

This is the account of Perry’s landing in 
Tokyo Bay, his delivery of a message to 
the Japanese Emperor and its delayed answer 
nearly one year later which led to the es- 
tablishment of two free ports in Japan. For 
history students in high school. 

C. W. Dierickx 


Trappers and Traders of the Far West. 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 


December, 1959 


New York 1, N. Y. Adapted from Landmark 


Books published by Random House, Inc. 


The emphasis on this record is upon the 
activities of John Jacob Astor and _ his 
movement to Astoria at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. After Astor organizes his 
men in Montreal, a two year journey brings 
them to the Oregon coast only to find that 
eventually one of his managers is a British 
agent who turns over the Astoria post to the 
British. But Astoria eventually helped us 
gain control of the Oregon country and made 
Astor a wealthy man. For Junior-Senior 
high. C. W. Dierickx 


Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. En- 
richment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. Adapted from Land- 
mark Books published by Random House, Inc. 

Here is the background of the Hamilton- 
3urr duel. Burr’s opposition to Hamilton’s 
treasury policies, his setting up of a rival 
bank in competition with Hamilton’s — in 
fact, most of the incidents that combined 
to cause the duel resulting in Hamilton’s 
death are portrayed. Probably the best of 
this series of records. Junior to Senior high 
school level. C. W. Dierickx 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Looking Ahead To Teaching. By Deobold 
B. Van Dalen and Robert W. Brittell. Allyn 
and Bacon, 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, 
Mass., 1959. Pp. 403. $6.50. 

A general text suitable for introductory 
courses in teacher training. The survey covers 
a wide range of topics in the field of educa- 
tion. As a background book, it provides 
essential information about the development 
of American education, organization and ad- 
ministration of schools, school and community 
relationships, and basic psychological concepts 

‘concerning child growth and learning. Sev- 
eral chapters are devoted to teaching as a 
professional career. In addition to a wealth 
of up-to-date information, the authors have 
compiled an excellent bibliography. 

John M. Beck 


Basic Dimensions of Elementary Method. 
By George A. Beauchamp. Allyn and Bacon, 
50 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., 1959. Pp. 
347. $5.50. 


The author treats exhaustively the prin- 
ciples of teaching inherent in those categories 
in which he conceives are four basic dimen- 
sions of method. These areas include the 
study of children, the teacher’s organization 
of materials, the teaching-learning situation, 
and evaluation. The presentation is unique 
in that the concern is with the complete edu- 
cational activity, with all of its involvements, 
in the elementary school rather than with a 
specific subject field. The teacher at 
level of experience should find the 
helpful for study, review, or reference. 


Wesley F. Amar 


any 


be k 


Learning and the Teacher. 
Supervision and Curriculum 
National Education 


Association for 
Development, 
Association, 1201 Six- 
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teenth St., Washington 6, D. C., 
222. $3.75. 


1959. Pp. 


This yearbook contains a concise examina- 
tion of the various phases of the teacher’s 
role in the learning process. Using tran- 
scribed records of classroom situations, de- 
scriptive analyses, and relevant research data, 
the authors have placed into significant focus 
the implications of the teacher’s functions in 
facilitating learning. The chapters are well 
organized, with stimulating problems, sub- 
heads, and italicized statements. Recommended 
for teachers and administrators. 

Alice S. Gordon 

Ways of Studying Children. By Millie 
\lmy, Ruth Cunningham, and associates. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 226. $3.50. 

This excellent manual should be of practi- 
cal help to teachers in learning to understand 
how children feel, behave, and think — under- 
standings of utmost importance for effective 
teaching. Various techniques are described: 
the kinds and uses of observation; anecdotal 
records ; questionnaires ; informal reports and 
discussions; the child’s expressions in lan- 
guage and the arts; role playing; the parent- 
teacher conferences; the uses of tests and 
other data; and record keeping. Readings are 
suggested at the end of each chapter. Valu- 
able for insight into systematic child study. 

Alice S. Gordon 


Child Development. Second edition. By 
Willard C. Olson. D. C. Heath and Co., 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1959. 
Pp. 512. $6.25. 

A comprehensive presentation of the major 
concepts in the studies of the physical, mental, 
educational, and emotional growth of early, 
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middle, and late childhood. Several chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of the child in 
his human relationships and consideration is 
given to the role of the teacher and coopera- 
tive curriculum planning in such relation- 
ships. Tables, charts, diagrams, and a detailed 
bibliography make this an excellent text for 
teachers and students of child psychology. 
Alice S. Gordon 


The Preadolescent, Three Major Concerns. 
By Mary Jane Loomis. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 310. $4.00. 

A well written text containing valuable 
insight into the problems, aspirations, and 
expectancies of preadolescents. Actual expe- 
riential accounts are utilized to portray and 
analyze their behavior. The reader is taken 
into the school and given opportunity to see 
and feel their personal-social development. 
The content and manner of presentation are 
designed to help teachers and parents guide 
children into paths of continuous positive 
growth. Excellent charts and pictorial illus- 
trations enhance the value of the book. 

Joseph Silverstein 


Guidance in Today’s Schools. By Donald 
G. Mortensen and Allen M. Schmuller. John 
Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 436. $5.75. 


Designed as a textbook for use in intro- 
ductory courses in guidance, counseling, and 
pupil personnel work, the basic concepts and 
illustrations presented are applicable to both 
elementary and secondary levels. Well chosen 
chapter questions and suggested readings are 
included to aid in teaching and in learning. 
Valuable to teachers, advisers, counselors, 
and administrators. John Russell 


Modern High School Biology. By Dorothy 
F. Stone. Columbia University Press, Box 
C 793, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 96. $1.50. 

A brief monograph pointing out the weak- 
nesses of prevailing courses of study, which 
have a tendency to crystallize thus entailing 
a repetition of subject matter on the ele- 
mentary, high school, and college levels. In 
line with a more modern conception of bi- 
ology it emphasizes flexibility of subject 
matter suitable for various mental levels, 
modern advances in science, and subject mat- 
ter meaningful to the pupil. It was prepared 
in order to coordinate the sequence of science 
subjects on the secondary level with the 
recommendation of the Science Manpower 
Project Center. Walter G. Selig 


A Short Introduction to English Grammar. 
By James Sledd. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1959. Pp. 
346. $4.50. 


> 
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Designed for the college freshman, this 
book should be valuable also for the student 
in more advanced courses in the English 
language and for the teacher seeking a well- 
written introduction to modern linguistics by 
one of the foremost scholars in the field. In 
addition to a description of English phonol- 
ogy, morphology, and syntax more thorough 
than usually found in a freshman text, there 
is a glossary of grammatical terms and a dis- 
cussion of rhetorical principles fundamental 
to the study of literature as well as of writ- 
ing. Copious examples, exercises, and bibliog- 
raphies add to the usefulness of the book and 
a long introduction furnishes a concise history 
of English grammatical theory. 

Virginia McDavid 


The Growth of Modern Thought and Cul- 
ture. By Herbert Wender. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 215. $3.75. 

The author quite fully satisfies the task 
which he has set for himself in the preface. 
His effort is “to provide the reader with the 
fundamental facts and pertinent comment in 
the history of art, music, literature, science, 
and philosophy of the last 500 years.” The 
work is divided into the five cultural and his- 
torical sections generally agreed upon as 
being the phases of recent Western civiliza- 
tion. Within each of these parts the humani- 
ties, fine arts, science, religion, economics, 
and politics are treated in a skillfully con- 
densed fashion. Because the writer apparently 
possesses encyclopedic knowledge and power 
of synthesis, he transforms what might other- 
wise become a drab recital of facts into an 
absorbing and highly interpretative narrative. 
An extremely suitable book for a preview or 
a review. Joseph Chada 


The Rand McNally Handbook of Map and 
Globe Usage. By Ruby M. Harris. Rand 
McNally and Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIL, 
1959. Pp. 392. $2.00. 

This handbook indicates the kinds of maps 
and globes that are appropriate for each 
grade level; techniques, learning objectives, 
and exercises in map work are all carefully 
explained. There are however many errors 
in facts, spelling, grammar, and typography. 
It needs careful editing and a good binding. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


Learning and Teaching Arithmetic. By J. 
Houston Banks. Allyn and Bacon, 150 
Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass., 1959. Pp. 406. 


ne 


$5.95. 

The material in this book combines unique 
and extensively developed arithmetic content 
of a professionalized nature. The combination 
of content and methods permits development 
of a wider frame of reference that should 
enable teachers to see mathematical rela- 
tionships and their significance to further 
development. Joseph J. Urbancek 
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For the Kindergarten 


No Room for a Dog. By Marion Holland. 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaan. Random House, 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.,, 
1959. Pp. 79. $1.95. 

The more mature primary children will be 
swept along with the swift current of the 
river as it makes them a part of Bud’s 
life in a one-room shack with the water 
going “schlupp schloop right under the floor.” 
Bud and his grandfather do not agree on the 
possession of a dog. A well sustained plot 
carries the young readers along from the 
rescue of Mate from the river to the satisfy- 
ing conclusion. The use of a few slang ex- 
pressions and the homely detail of the three- 
color sketches make the story one that will 
capture the interest of boys who like a real 
“boys” tale. Ruth H. Dennis 


The Little Horse that Raced a Train. By 
Wilma Pitchford Hays. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6, Mass., 1959. Pp. 32. $2.75. 

Take a horse, a train, and a boy in the 
Rocky Mountains, weave them into a plot 
based on the true account of horses trapped 
in the snow, build up plenty of suspense, and 
end the story happily. There is a book guar- 
ranteed to be a favorite with second and third 
grade children. The sketches in black and 
white reflect the skill of the well-known illus- 
trator and help sustain keen interest in this 
action-packed tale Ruth H. Dennis 


The Bunny Who Found Easter. By 
Charlotte Zolotow. Illustrated by Betty 
Peterson. Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Rd., 
Berkeley 8, Calif., 1959. Pp. 22. 

Informed by an owl that there are many 
bunnies at Easter, a lonely rabbit 
search of them, Thinking that 
place, not a time, he searches for bunnies 
during the .summer, autumn, and _ winter. 
Taking a nap for a time he awakens in spring 
and finds a rabbit friend at last. This can be 
used as a science story to be read to kinder- 
garten and first grade children. It is nicely 
illustrated. Catherine E. Tobin 


Stop It Moppit! By Geraldine Ross. Ilus- 
trated by Kurt Werth. McGraw-Hill Book 
70. New York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 31 


| 
52.50 


$2.50. 


goes in 


Easter is a 


Tired of hearing everyone telling him to 
“stop it’ and desiring to make the bunny 


crowd and his Grandaddy Poppit proud of 
him, Moppit slipped into the workshop to do 
the job for which bunny He 
almost ruined the eggs but a new game he 
thought of endeared him not only to all the 
children but also to the bunny crowd and his 
Grandaddy. Illustrated in three and 
set in rhyme pattern this is an excellent story 
to be read to primary children and to be en- 
joyed for independent reading by eight-year- 
olds. Margaret B. Kearney 


mn very begs.” 


colors 
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and Primary Grades 


The Littlest Bear, Written and illustrated 
by Inez Hogan. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. 
Unp. $2.50. 

The story of a little bear who learns 
through his mother’s teaching how to take 
care of himself and then through some excit- 
ing experiences how to think for himself. 
Chis very entertaining story will guide little 
children to think more independently, for 
they often find themselves in situations 
similar to Little Bear. The brown and white 
illustrations are clever as the text and 
both are most appealing. Recommended for 
five-to-eight-year-olds. 


Coletta H. 


as 


Ramelow 


Koala Bear’s Walk About. By Anita 
Hewett. Illustrated by Anne Marie Jauss. 
Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., Pp. 32. $2.50. 

Young children of five to eight are often 
told, “You wouldn’t like it if someone treated 
you that way.” In this humorous little story 
of Australia is the same subtle moral. The 
adventurous little koala bear’s response to 
the problems of his friends and to their timely 
help when his trip to the Blue Mountains 
almost ended in disaster is told in easy-to- 
read text supplemented by black and white 
sketches which serve to teach as well as to 
entertain. Ruth H. Dennis 


Little Bruin Keeps House. Written and 
illustrated by Haaken Christensen. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1959. Pp. 22. $1.75. 

Because his den had been destroyed the 
fox was invited by the bear to live with him 
in his hut on an island. Boating, fishing, and 
setting up housekeeping keep them content. 
The bear’s parents come to visit and are 
impressed by all that has been accomplished 
in the cabin. The story is too prolonged and 
unrealistic to be of interest to primary chil- 
dren. The conclusion falls flat as does the 
style throughout the entire book. Although 
written for primary children it can be read 
by eight-year-olds. Not recommended. 

Margaret B. Kearney 


Adelaide. Written and illustrated by Tomi 
Ungerer. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 40. $2.75. 

Admirers of the highly imaginative animal 
creations done by this French author and 
artist will enthusiastically welcome the baby 
kangaroo that was born with wings. Her 
interest in flying took her to Paris where 
she ate in a restaurant, performed in a show, 
and rescued two children from a_ burning 
building. This is the kind of silly humor that 
appeals to young and old alike. The illus- 
trations are more amusing than the text. 

Ruth H. Dennis 
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For the Middle Grades 


Cherry House. By Alberta Armer. Illus- 
trated by Winifred Madison. Beacon Press, 
5 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., 1958. Unp. 
2.75. 

In this very short and appealing story a 
settlement worker tries to bring an aware- 
ness of beauty into the lives of the under- 
privileged children who attend Cherry House. 
After the story hour she explains that “hap- 
pily ever after” means looking for something 
beautiful every day. The children make a 
game of it, though the teacher wonders where 
in their drab surroundings they will discover 
loveliness. There is some disagreement about 
the things they find. One boy is not sure 
that a baby’s first tooth or the sunlight on 
a child’s golden hair is beauty. But by the 
story’s end even the die-hards are convinced 
that beauty is found in very unexpected 
places. Easy reading for ages seven to ten. 
Appealing illustrations. 

Mary T. Prendergast 

Bugle Boy. By Roderick Huff. Illustrated 
by Leonard Shortall. Harper and Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
117. $2.50. 

A mildly amusing story of Peter Hol- 
comb’s first summer at camp with all its 
usual episodes including a growing admira- 
tion for a trumpet-playing counselor, an 
overnight trip, a fight with the camp bully, 
and winning Camp Morning Star bugle con- 
test. The humorous illustrations, the verses 
used to teach bugie calls, and a_ lovable 
grandfather make this enjoyable reading for 
boys ages from eight to ten. 

Joan J. 


By Mary 
Geoffrey Whittam. 


Jakes 


Lucky Lure at Arrow Point. 
Daem. Illustrated by 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 128. $2.75. 

Jamie Turnet, convalescing after a serious 
accident which hospitalized him for four 
years, was frightened at the prospect of leav- 
ing his haven of safety for a trip to Arrow 
Point, British Columbia. How he adjusts 
himself to the peaceful, beautiful surround- 
ings of his grandmother’s home with its 
many surprises and treasures is a fascinating 
tale told with warmth and beauty. Grade 
level is four to six; interest level, three to 
six. Marie Z. Cole 

Secret of the Ron Mor Skerry. Written 
and illustrated by Rosalie K. Fry. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

A delightful fantasy of the simple life on 
a fog-bound island off the coast of Scotland, 
known as Ron Mor Skerry, and named after 
the great gray seals which abound there. 
Fiona McConville’s courage helps to solve 
the fantastic mystery of the disappearance of 
her little brother Jamie. The charming line 
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drawings, suspense, and climax of the legend 
will hold the interest of even a reluctant 
reader. Marie Z. Cole 


French Rabbit. By Mireille 
Marokvia. Illustrated by Arthur Marokvia. 
J. B. Lippinectt Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. 47. $3.00. 

In a small French village lived a little girl 
who had a black rabbit named Jannot. He 
had a silver bell tied around his neck. One 
night he got out of his pen. The rest of 
the summer the village folks were frightened 
at night by the tinkling of this bell as Jannot 
moved about eating the best of the vegetables 
in the gardens. At last when the summer 
was over, he found his way back to his pen 
and the little girl. Boys and girls of all 
ages will enjoy this read-aloud story. 
Elizabeth G. Masterton 


Jannot, a 


The Family under the Bridge. By Natalie 
Savage Carlson. Illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 97. $2.95. 

An enchanting Christmas fairy tale set in 
modern Paris. The old hobo Armand en- 
joyed his carefree life until one day a family 
of underprivileged children stole his heart 
and a new life began for all of them. The 
tale is replete with interesting episodes; it 
has warmth and humor and is enriched 
with excellent characterizations. The charm- 
ing illustrations portray the story perfectly. 
Highly recommended. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


The Doll of Lilac Valley. By Cora Cheney. 
Illustrated by Carol Beech. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp: 112. $2.75. 


Laurie’s “fresh-air summer” begins badly 
with the loss ot her purse and Kathleen, her 


favorite doll. Not until the afternoon of a 
country auction does Laurie find someone to 
take Kathleen’s place. The discovery of a 
valuable Queen Anne doll and the recovery 
of Kathleen make Laurie’s summer an ex- 
citing adventure. For girls. 

Mary M. Malone 


Dugan of Gravelly Dumps. Written and 
illustrated by Paula Hutchison. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

The yield of odd treasures from the town 
dump yard leads young Dugan Patrick to 
new interests, spare cash, and many momen- 
tous adventures. His boyish enthusiasm and 
delightfully imaginative mind present to the 
intermediate grade reader the kind of boy it 
would be fun to know. The lively, happy 
spirit exhibited throughout the story has a 
genuine appeal and warm-heartedness that 
is infectious. 

Rosemary A. Welsch 
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Fox Hollow Mystery. 
Illustrated by Lloyd Coe. 
41 E. 50th St., New 
Pp. 109. $2.75 

Jeffrey’s desire to become a member of 
the Explorers Club was so strong that he 
had no peace of mind until he made an ex- 
pedition which proved more than sufficient 
to qualify him for club membership. The 
incident in the underground cave is corre- 
lated with science. An especially good easy- 
to-read book for the reluctant reader. Grade 
level is three to five; interest level, three to 
eight. Marie Z. Cole 


3y Mary Adrian. 
Hastings House, 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. 


I Ama Mouse. By Herbert Coggins. II- 
lustrated by Judith Brook. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 117. $2.75. 

When children beg for another story like 
Wind in the Willows, here is a book you can 
them with confidence. Moose Mouse is in- 
deed a character as universal in appeal as 
Toad and his adventures are equally exciting 
and amusing. Both intermediate and upper 
grade children will enjoy this spoofing satire. 
This book will engender so many smiles and 
chuckles that children won't be able to wait 
their turn to read it. Ruth B. Smith 


Jackie the Pit Pony. By Hans Baumann. 
Illustrated by Ulrik Schramm. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 52. $3.95. 

sright, alive pictures introduce the char- 
acters and objects in a way that entices the 
viewer into reading the story. Jackie, de- 
scended from the wild free ponies of the 
Mongolian’ steppes, through his friendship 
for Monny becomes a German pit pony, 
though he isn’t reconciled to his life under- 
ground until his rebellious actions endanger 
the life of his friends. Indefinably different, 
poetically written, it makes good reading for 
second to fifth grade. 

Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 

The Magic Mitt. By Helen Kay. Illus- 
trated by C. L. Hartman. Hastings House, 
41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 54. $2.75. 

Young children eight to ten years of age 
will enjoy this charmingly illustrated base- 
ball story. Lewis’ ups and downs in his base- 
ball career give reality to this tale for our 
young sportsmen. However, it seems the 
book is too expensive for nine innings of 
magic. Coletta Duncan 


Reindeer 
O’Brien. Co., 9th and 
Austin 1, 1959. Pp. 108. 

The Carothers family were an amusing 
source of interest to the small California 
town in which they settled. Everyone thought 
the family members at Reindeer Ranch were 
telling tall tales. How could it be possible 


Forrester 
Lavaca Sts., 
$2 25 
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to raise reindeer for Christmas parades in 
California? The home-loving Carothers and 
their ranch hand, Skinny-June, more than 
satisfy the doubts of Jack’s school friends 
and neighbors. This tale of adventure will 
especially interest city children who will gain 
a wealth of fascinating information about the 
habits of Alaskan reindeer. 


Marie Z. Cole. 


The Christmas Rocket. By Anne Molloy. 
Illustrated by Arthur Marokvia. Hastings 
House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 47. $2.95. 

A beautiful Christmas story set in modern 
Italy. Although the prospects for a happy 
Christmas did not look too bright for the 
potter and his family, unforseen events 
changed the picture and everyone was made 
happy. An excellent story for telling or 
reading by the children. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


The Raggle Taggle Fellow. 
Schlein. Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

A story of modern times told in the style 
of the old fairy tale. “Once there were three 
brothers” is the way it begins. The first 
brother was a rich farmer, the second brother 
was a successful shop keeper, but the third 
brother was just a raggle-taggle fellow. He 
went from town to town singing songs and 
playing on his old guitar. It is a delightful 
story enjoyed by both boys and girls from 
preschool through fourth grade. 

Elizabeth G. 


A Ring of Tales Compiled by Kathleen 
Lines. Illustrated by Harold Jones. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 240. $3.95. 

A ring of poems and tales for every sea- 
son—a delightful combination of old favorites 
some remembered and others almost for- 
gotten. Any teacher or storyteller will find 
this collection useful as it contains selections 
just right for telling all year around. The 
compiler has brought together many tradi- 
tional folk tales from various countries as 
well as the works of such authors as Blake, 
Shakespeare, Grimm Brothers, Andersen, 
Stevenson, de la Mare, Kipling, Farjeon, 
and Milne. Pauline Atherton 


By Miriam 


Masterton 


Crane's Fairy Tales. By Jackie W. Crane. 
Illustrated by Norman Pomerantz. Green- 
wich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 91. $2.50. 

Each of the twenty-five tales in this small 
book are said to be “brand new.” That may 
be, but the plots are trite and too pat, so that 
the reader has the feeling that he may have 
read this story before when it was told much 
better. This most certainly is vanity pub- 
lishing at its worst. Not recommended. 

Pauline Atherton 
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For the Upper Grades 


Aquarium Book for Boys and Girls. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Alfred Morgan. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 209. $3.00. 

This is a source of helpful, detailed infor- 
mation for the establishment of aquaria and 
the care of aquaria animals. Written es- 
pecially for children interested in this hobby, 
the book is equally suitable for teachers of 
elementary and junior science classes. Rules 
for successful aquarium keeping are simply 
explained, difficulties are anticipated, and 
remedies are recommended. Native and tropi- 
cal fish care are described as well as the 
setting up of marine aquaria. A special section 
is included on the stocking and maintenance 
of various types of terraria for suitable am- 
phibians and reptiles. It is illustrated by the 
author with photographs and line drawing. 

Muriel Beuschlein 


Aquarium Fish in Color. By G. Mandahl- 
Barth. Illustrated by N. Norvil. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 138. $2.95. 

This convenient guide for the identification 
of aquarium fish contains 225 life-size plates 
in color of all the common species and some 
of the rarer ones. In many instances both the 
male and female are pictured to illustrate the 
contrast in size and color. Each plate is 
numbered to coincide with text material in 
the following section of the book. This valu- 
able information includes pertinent details re- 
garding size, natural habitat, behavior, and 
advice for feeding and breeding the 190 
different fish. 

Though this source book is of special value 
to collectors and dealers, it would be suit- 
able for hobbyists, upper elementary pupils, 
and their teachers interested in establishing 
aquaria for a wider variety of fish. 

Muriel Beuschlein 


Your Heart and How it Works. By 
Herbert S. Zim. Illustrated by Gustav Schrot- 
ter. William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth 
», New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 64. 


Ave 
2.50. 
The clarity and simplicity of the writing 
of this compact book is in great contrast to 
the weighty subject it treats. For readers of 
sixth grade level and above, this presentation 
will have strong appeal to those who demand 
accuracy and detail on natural phenomena. 
The black and white illustrations are splendid 
and capture and sustain the reader’s attention. 
Mary F. Polerecky 


Insect Builders and Craftsmen. By Ross E. 
Hutchins. Rand McNally and Co. P. O. 
Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill, 1959. Pp. 92. 
$2.95. 
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The discussion of the remarkable ability of 
insects to create structures of ingenious de- 
signs and minute detail makes a fascinating 
collection of information. The seventy black 
and white photographs taken at just the right 
moment clarify the story of the tremendous 
inherited skill of these craftsmen. The last 
chapter has ideas for collecting and setting 
up insect structures for close observation. 
Eighth grade reading level. 

Mary F. 


Polerecky 


The First Book of Medieval Man. By 
Donald J. Sobol. Illustrated by Lili Rethi. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 65. $1.95. 

This handsomely illustrated book for the 
young performs a distinct service in the sense 
that it attempts to show what the modern 
world owes to the Middle Ages. As presented 
herein this era is not the period of anarchy 
and transition when the barbarian newcomer 
wallowed in the scattered remnants of the 
once glorious Roman Empire. The description 
of the medieval time flows correctly from the 
time when “Knighthood was in flower” and 
when Western and Central Europe conspired 
together intellectually to produce one of the 
great civilizations of all time. The book does 
not describe the Middle Ages in any general 
fashion but chooses one country, England at 
the period of Richard I. Within the time 
span of the years 1189 to 1199 it tells in an 
elementary fashion the story of medieval 
political, religious, social, and economic life. 
The text is suitable in content, form, and 
language for sixth grade. It fits all ele- 
mentary school curricula which prescribe 
European backgrounds to American history. 


Joseph Chada 


Ame:.. m Words. By Mitford M. Mathews. 
Ilustra,-d by Lorence Bjorklund. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1959. Pp. 246. $3.95. 

This discussion of over two hundred com- 
mon American words and phrases is writ- 
ten simply enough for children as young as 
twelve, but adults interested in American 
history or folklore as well as language will 
find much to reward them in the study of 
such terms as “Annie Oakley,” “Dixie,” 
“O.K.,” and “American” itself. Delight in 
the contents and style should not obscure 
appreciation of the underlying scholarship; 
the author is an acknowledged authority on 
American English and author of the Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms. An introductory 
chapter describes the circumstances under 
which American English became distinctive 
and an index facilitates easy reference to the 
contents. Virginia McDavid 
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Vodel Boats for Beginners. By H. H. 
Gilmore. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 97. $2.50. 

A novel approach to model making. The 
author includes, besides very detailed in- 
structions and drawings for the construction 
of boats, information on the history of boat- 
ing, how boats are propelled, why they float, 
and other side lights to this water craft. 
A great variety of materials is used. Simple 
boats such as motorboat and cruiser are de- 
scribed first; complicated ships such as air- 
craft carriers and atomic submarines are 
included for the boy who achieves construc- 
tion skills. Boys from fifth through eighth 
grades should find the book fascinating. 

Samuel L. Dolnick 

Scrimshaw and Sudden Death. By Brian 
O’Brien. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 236. 
$3.50. 

Lester Mosher, fifteen years of age, signs 
as a hand on a whaling ship. The two-year 
voyage is full of excitement and dramatic 
incidents. Photographs aid in visualizing fac- 


tual contents of this amazingly well-written 
story. Much information about whales is 
given without detracting from the interest. 
3oys especially should thoroughly enjoy the 
heroic efforts of the boy who “grows up” in 
two years at sea. The glossary aids the reader 
in comprehending unfamiliar terminology. For 
grades seven to nine; interest level, grades 
six to nine. Marie Z. Cole 


Hunter’s Hideout. By Mebane Holoman 
Burgwyn. Illustrated by W. T. Mars. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia, 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. 153. $2.75. 

A family move to a new locale, a hostile 
school group, and an experimental sample 
of truancy lead Mike and Cal Hunter into 
real adventure. While the teen-age boy fol- 
lows the brothers into the woods, all the 
beauty of the North Carolina wilderness is 
opened for him to appreciate. The author 
writes beautifully, giving a vivid picture of 
her native country. Highly recommended for 
ages twelve to fifteen. 

Dorothy M. Smith 


For the High School 


Alas, Babylon. By Pat Frank. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. 254. $3.50. 


Everyone surely has wondered at some 
time or other just what life would be like 
for the survivors, if any, of an atomic war. 
This story is one man’s guess at a possible 
answer. It takes place in a small community 
in central Florida, during and after an all- 
out war between the United States and 
Russia. All large centers of population have 
been destroyed, all power has been eliminated ; 
only the most primitive forms of communica- 
tion and transportation remain. People are en- 
tirely dependent on nature and their own 
resources, but they do survive. Not a pro- 
found study of war or of human nature, 
but interesting because of the detailed ac- 
count of gradual adjustment to a new way 
of life. Recommended especially for young 
people of high school age 


Dorothy Schumacher 


The Enemy Stars. By 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 1959. Pp. 189. $2.95. 

Projected three thousand years into the 
future, we find the earth teeming with peo- 
ple, distant planets colonized, and parts of 
the earth ravaged by past wars. Amidst 
such a panorama, four men set out on an 
ill-fated space journey. How each is forced 
to resolve the purpose of his existence and 
their subsequent decisions prove a thought- 
provoking theme suitable for high school 
readers. Unfortunately, too much technical 
explanation of space flight will discourage 
many readers Donald R. Martin 


Paul Anderson. 
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Scavengers in Space. By Alan E. Nourse. 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave, New 
York 3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 180. $2.75. 

Twenty-second century space pirates mur- 
der an asteroid prospector but cannot find 
the mysterious discovery he has made. 
When the prospector’s two sons enter the 
search, they are captured by the pirates 
but ingeniously escape and solve the mystery 
of the fabulous strike. Good science fiction 
written in an exciting, fast-moving style. 
Most high school students will enjoy this 
book. Eugene Westphal 


Ski Town. By Don Stanford. Illustrated 
by Stan Campbell. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
153 E. 24th St.. New York 10, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 212. $2.95. 

High school students will enjoy reading 
of life in a Colorado ski town where high 
school college students work and play. Each 
character is a realistic individual who solves 
life’s problems in a specific and believable 
manner. Richa 4e problem child, be- 
comes adult due sn accident; Marge, 
working at the ski 've, avoids making 
a lifelong mistake; Lew, .2e showoff, learns 
a new sense of values; just to mention a 
few. Gladys A. Berg 


America’s First Nobel Prize Physicist, 
Albert Michelson. By John H. Wilson, Jr. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

Written at the junior high school level, 
this is a lively, readable biography on a 
difficult subject. Physics was the consum- 
ing interest and vocation of Michelson, 
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whose inquiring mind and brilliance led 
him from poverty to the Nobel prize. The 
slow trial and error method of his ex- 
perimentations that resulted finally in suc- 
cess gives a realistic picture of the meaning 
of “research.” Eve K. Clarke 


Man the Whale Boats. By Paul D. Augs- 
burg. Illustrated by Edward C. Coswell. 
Robert M. McBride Co., 235 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 135. $2.75. 

A dull story of whaling in the nineteenth 
century. Incidents which should be excit- 
ing—hunting whales, mutiny, a duel—are 
related in a lifeless manner. Small print, 
cheap paper, poor illustrations, and _ too- 
salty dialogue further detract from the value 
of the book. Not recommended. 

Eugene Westphal 


Vinnie and the Flag-Tree. By Mabel 
Thompson Rauch. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.,, 
1959. Pp. 149. $2.95. 

When two sisters of a southern Illinois 
family marry soldiers from the Union and 
Confederate armies, their family and friends 
feel the tension. Vinnie, who married the 
Union soldier, was a volunteer nurse and 
aided her husband in uncovering a spy ring 
by a signal from the flag tree, a huge pine 
on top of which a pole was erected to hold 
a Union flag. This book will please girls of 


the junior high school level, who will enjoy 
it for its element of romance and not miss 


the absence of a good plot. 
Geraldine O’ Malley 


Front Lines and Headlines. By Lewis S. 
Miner, Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 182. $2.95. 


An excellent newspaper man dedicated to 
his job, Richard Harding Davis’ objective and 
honest reporting was a revelation in an era 
of sensational journalism. He roamed the 
world covering six wars from 1892 to 1914 
and such notable events as the coronation of 
the last czar of Russia and the diamond 
jubilee of Queen Victoria. Living a life of 
adventure, danger, and romance, he soon be- 
came a legendary figure and a popular hero 
of his time. An excellent choice for the 
younger reader in high school 

Eve K. Clarke 


Perilous Pilgrimage. By 
Illustrated by Christine 
Books, Fourth Ave., 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 154. 

Alys and Geoffrey de Villacours, bored 
with life in their medieval 
joined Stephen of Cloves 
of Children to the Holy 
through France this son 
the Lord of Beauregard 


Henry Treece. 
Price. Criterion 
New York 10, 


$3.25. 
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castle, eagerly 
and his Crusade 
Land. Traveling 
and daughter of 
saw hundreds of 


December, 1959 


children die from hunger and exposure. The 
Crusade was halted at the port of Marseilles 
until an arrangement could be made for ships 
to transport them across the sea. Some of 
the boats were lost and those that were not 
took the children to the slave market. Alys 
and Geoffrey eventually were freed by Ber- 
trand de Gisors, an old family friend of their 
father. An interesting story of this histor- 
ical event which junior high school students 
will find enlightening in connection with 
world history. Geraldine O’ Malley 


Billy Yank and Johnny Reb. By Earl 
Schenck Miers. Illustrated by Leonard 
Vosburgh. Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80, IIL, 1959. Pp. 252. $3.50. 


fictitious characters named for the 
the book are moved like chessmen 
from side to side as the war between the 
states progresses. The elder, dependable 
actors such as Generals Grant and Lee and 
Presidents Lincoln and Davis carry the 
heavy roles supported by the legend of Jeb 
Stuart, Grant’s younger son, and other minor 
peoples. Lee’s men found he measured up to 
his rule of life, “Human virtue should be 
equal to human calamity.” Only one other 
man matched him— Abraham Lincoln. An 
enjoyable book for boys, grades seven to 
nine. The title might discourage the older 
boys although the style is excellent for slow 
readers. Geraldine O’ Malley 


Two 
title of 


Blow the Man Down. By James H. 
Williams. Edited by Warren F. Kuehl. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 255. $4.50. 


This autobiographical narrative should fur- 
nish the high school student with some ex- 
cellent first hand information about a sailor’s 
life during the late 1800's. Since it is an 
authenticated account having an avowed pur- 
pose of social reform, it will be of great value 
in the social studies area. Nevertheless its 
thin line of continuity—it’s presented for the 
most part in episodic form—and its use of 
seamen’s language may limit its readers. 

Donald R. Martin 


Too Near the Throne. By Molly Costain 
Haycraft. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. 237. 
$3.50. 

The life of Lady Arbella Stuart is filled 
with romance, danger, and tragedy: romance 
because she loved the Earl of Essex, a favo- 
rite of Queen Elizabeth and William Sey 
mour, a contender for the throne of England 
whom King James feared; danger because 
anything Arbella did to incur the Queen’s 
anger might be called treason; tragedy be- 
cause much of Arbella’s life was spent closely 
guarded, and finally in her desperate attempt 
to marry William Seymour she was im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London where she 
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died. It is an excellent story revealing some 
of the intrigues involved in English history 
and a warm, sympathetic account of the lives 
of Essex and Raleigh. Good material, well 
written for the world history student but 
especially appealing to high school girls. 
Geraldine O'Malley 


John Wesley Powell. By Dale White. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


Because of his early interest in geology, 
Wes Powell, son of an itinerant Methodist 
preacher, educated himself under constant dif- 
ficulties. Although he lost his right arm in 
an early battle in the Civil War, Wes went 
on to become the leading explorer of his day. 
He was the first to climb to the top of 
Long’s Peak; first to travel the treacherous 
Colorado River the length of its terrifying 
course through the Grand Canyon; first to 
carry on studies among the Indians. His 
work resulted in the forming of the U.S. 
Geological Survey, a Bureau of Ethnology, 
and a Reclamation Service. Throughout the 
book he remains an exciting person in the 
forefront of romantic and spectacular ad- 
ventures. Recommended for all high school 
students 

Helene Grossenbacher 


Painter of the Wild West. By Robin Mc- 
Kown. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192 


This biography of Frederic Remington, 
American master painter of the first part of 
the century, presents several aspects which 
should be of interest to children of the upper 
elementary grades and the high school. There 
is much here for those who view art as a 
vocational interest and also for those who seek 
adventure. Often the artist was on the spot 
when he made his preliminary sketches of 
Indian fights, cowboy stampedes, and battle 
scenes. Much history of the period is un- 
folded in an exciting manner The book 
gives rich insight into understanding the 
creative personality 


Margaret 


T2905 
92.99. 


Taylor Burroughs 

Television Works Like This. By Jeanne 
and Robert Bendick. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.., 
1959. Pp. 64. $2.75. 


Although this book deals with a highly 
technical subject it is easy to understand 
because of the informality of style and the 
clever line ‘illustrations. 
concisely but accurately all phases of the 
complex television industry, including 
tions on the very latest techniques, color 
TV, and video tape. Anyone from seventh 
grade upward, including adults, should find 
the author’s treatment of television fascinating. 

Samuel L. Dolnick 


The book explores 


sec- 
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How to Draw Dogs, Cats and Horses. 
Written and illustrated by Arthur Zaiden- 
berg. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 64. $3.00. 

When the author encourages his reader to 
express his own personal experiences with 
dogs, cats, and horses in a sketch book he 
is advocating a very worthwhile activity; 
but unfortunately he also suggests a step-by- 
step procedure for learning to draw the basic 
shapes and forms of these animals and in- 
cludes pages of his illustrations. This dis- 
courages self-expression. Therefore the book 
would be of value only for quick skimming 
to see the author’s bold sketching technique. 

Clarice L. Hallberg 


Oil Painting for Everyone. By 
Slater. Photographs by Rhoda 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. 

This 
seems 


Frank 
Johnson. 
Fifth Ave., 
Pp. 96. $3.50. 
treatise purportedly for everyone 
slanted toward the mature. Inap- 
propriate in our creative program, it per- 
haps would be a splendid sequence for the 
student who would like to specialize or 
vecome commercial. The author gives spe- 
cific directions as to tools and equipment, 
and outlines in detail the steps in painting 
representationally such work as still life, 
landscape, and portraits. There are sug- 
gestions for short cuts and abstractions with 
some interesting anecdotes. 


LaVancha M. Stalmok 

SF: ’58: The Year’s Greatest Science 
Fiction and Fantasy. Edited by Judith Mer- 
ril. Gnome Press, P. O. Box 161, Hicksville, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 255. $3.50. 

Both science fiction and science non-fiction 
appear in this best-of-the-year collection, the 
third in a series. Among the standard SF 
authors represented are Aldiss, Langelaan, 
Asimov, Kuttner, Clarke, Ley, and Boucher. 
The editor tells us that SF writers have been 
turning their attention to the field of human 
behavior but that the robots, mutated mon- 
rocket ships, and other conventions 
of the genre remain. Upper grade and high 
school pupils who like science will welcome 
this Morris Finder 


sters, 


book. 
The Moon. By 
trated by Bunji Tagawa. 
404 Fourth Avenue, New 
1959. Pp. 127. $2.75. 

[his revision of a 1953 edition contains 
much of the latest data about the moon, in- 
cluding a section on moon projectiles and 
rockets. It is written in a style that teen- 
agers will appreciate and considering the 
recent attempts to reach our nearest astro- 
nomical neighbor should prove popular with 
most high school students. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Gamow. _Illus- 
Abelard-Schuman, 
York 16, N. a 


George 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


February 11-13, 1960: Annual Meeting, American Association of 


I 


ges for Teacher Education, Chicago, Illinois 


17: Annual Meeting, American Association of School 
‘ators, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Meeting, National Association of 


Portland, Oregon 


\udio-Visual Instruction, 
ipervision and Curriculum Develop- 


Meeting, Department of Elementary School 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Chirty-eighth Annual Meeting, National Council of 


s of Mathematics, Buffalo, New York 
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